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Preface 


The proliferation of approaches and methods is a prominent character¬ 
istic of contemporary second and foreign language teaching. To some, 
this reflects the strength of our profession. Invention of new classroom 
practices and approaches to designing language programs and materials 
reflects a commitment to finding more efficient and more effective ways 
of teaching languages. The classroom teacher and the program coor¬ 
dinator have a wider variety of methodological options to choose from 
than ever before. They can choose methods and materials according to 
the needs of learners, the preferences of teachers, and the constraints of 
the school or educational setting. 

To others, however, the wide variety of method options currently 
available confuses rather than comforts. Methods appear to be based 
on very different views of what language is and how a language is 
learned. Some methods recommend apparently strange and unfamiliar 
classroom techniques and practices; others are described in books that 
are hard to locate, obscurely written, and difficult to understand. Above 
all, the practitioner is often bewildered by the lack of any comprehensive 
theory of what an approach and method are. This book was written in 
response to this situation. It is an attempt to depict, organize, and analyze 
major and minor approaches and methods in language teaching, and to 
describe their underlying nature. 

Approaches and Methods in Language Teaching is designed to provide 
a detailed account of major twentieth-century trends in language teach¬ 
ing. To highlight the similarities and differences between approaches 
and methods, the same descriptive framework is used throughout. This 
model is presented in Chapter 2 and is used in subsequent chapters. It 
describes approaches and methods according to their underlying theories 
of language and language learning; the learning objectives; the syllabus 
model used; the roles of teachers, learners, and materials within the 
method or approach; and the classroom procedures and techniques that 
the method uses. Where a method or approach has extensive and ac¬ 
knowledged links to a particular tradition in second or foreign language 
teaching, this historical background is treated in the first section of the 
chapter. Where an approach or method has no acknowledged ties to 
establislu'tl secontl or foreign language teaching practice, historical per- 
sneciive is not relevant. In these cases the method is considered in terms 
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of its links to more general linguistic, psychological, or educational 

traditions. ■ j 

Within each chapter, our aim has been to present an objective and 
comprehensive picture of a particular approach or method. We have 
avoided personal evaluation, preferring to let the method speak for itself 
and allow readers to make their own appraisals. The book is not intended 
to popularize or promote particular approaches or methods, nor is it an 
attempt to train teachers in the use of the different methods described. 
Rather it is designed to give the teacher or teacher trainee a straight¬ 
forward introduction to commonly used and less commonly used meth¬ 
ods, and a set of criteria by which to critically read, question, and observe 
methods. In the final chapter we examine methods from a broader frame¬ 
work and present a curriculum-development perspective on methodol¬ 
ogy. Limitations of method claims are discussed, and the need for 
evaluation and research is emphasized. We hope that the analysis of 
approaches and methods presented here will elevate the level of discus¬ 
sion found in the methods literature, which sometimes has a polemical 
and promotional quality. Our goal is to enable teachers to become better 
informed about the nature, strengths, and weaknesses of methods and 
approaches so they can better arrive at their own judgments and decisions. 

Portions of Chapter 2 are based on Jack C. Richards and Theodore 
Rodgers, “Method; approach, design, procedure,” TESOL Quarterly 
16(2); 153-68. We would like to thank the following people for their 
assistance in the preparation of this manuscript; Eileen Cain for Chapter 
6; Jonathan Hull, Deborah Gordon, and Joel Wiskin for Chapter 7; 
Graham Crookes and Phillip Hull for Chapter 8; and Peter Halpern and 
Unise Lange for Chapter 9. We would like to acknowledge especially 
the editorial skills of our editor, Sandra Graham of Cambridge University 
Press. 
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1 A brief history of language teaching 


This chapter, in briefly reviewing the history of language teaching meth¬ 
ods, provides a background for discussion of contemporary methods 
and suggests the issues we will refer to in analyzing these methods. From 
this historical perspective we are also able to see that the concerns that 
have prompted modern method innovations were similar to those that 
have always been at the center of discussions on how to teach foreign 
languages. Changes in language teaching methods throughout history 
have reflected recognition of changes in the kind of proficiency learners 
need, such as a move toward oral proficiency rather than reading com¬ 
prehension as the goal of language study; they have also reflected changes 
in theories of the nature of language and of language learning. Kelly 
(1969) and Howatt (1984) have demonstrated that many current issues 
Ml language teaching are not particularly new. Today’s controversies 
rellect contemporary responses to questions that have been asked often 
ihroughout the history of language teaching. 

1( has been estimated that some sixty percent of today’s world pop- 
iil.iiion is multilingual. Both from a contemporary and a historical per- 
spciiive, bilingualism or multilingualism is the norm rather than the 
I'Xifplion. It is fair, then, to say that throughout history foreign language 
li .ii niiij', has always been an important practical concern. Whereas today 
I Mi’Jisli is the world’s most widely studied foreign language, five hundred 
t( .MS .i|>,() it was Latin, for it was the dominant language of education, 
< iiiiMMi-ire, religion, and government in the Western world. In the six- 
i<i Mih ii'Miiiry, however, French, Italian, and English gained in impor- 
I iiiir .IS a result of political changes in Europe, and Latin gradually 
III l ime displaced as a language of spoken and written communication. 

As die si.Mils ()l l.atin diminished from that of a living language to 
ill 11 III .III “occasional” subject in the school curriculum, the study of 
I inn look on .i dillereiu lunction. The study of classical Latin (the Latin 
III '^llllll die il.issic.il works ol Virgil, Ovid, anil Cicero were written) 
Old III in.ilysisol iis gi ainmar and rhetoric became the model for foreign 
1 111(111 i)'.i sillily Iroin die sevenleendi to the nineteenth centuries. Cihil- 
■In n 1 nil i iny, ")',i .nnni.n school” in die sixteenlh, seventeenth, and eigh- 
ti'iidi iiiiiinies III I'liglaiul were iniiially given .i rigorous inlroilnclion 
t" I III!I I'.i ainin.n, wliu li w.is l.nigjii dirongli role learning ol grannnar 
mil nidi III di'i lensioiis and ion|n('..ilioiis, Ir.nisl.ilion, and pr.ulice 
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in writing sample sentences, sometimes with the use of parallel bilingual 
texts and dialogue (Kelly 1969; Howatt 1983). Once basic proficiency 
was established, students were introduced to the advanced study of 
grammar and rhetoric. School learning must have been a deadening 
experience for children, for lapses in knowledge were often met with 
brutal punishment. There were occasional attempts to promote alter¬ 
native approaches to education; Roger Ascham and Montaigne in the 
sixteenth century and Comenius and John Locke in the seventeenth 
century, for example, had made specific proposals for curriculum reform 
and for changes in the way Latin was taught (Kelly 1969; Howatt 1984), 
but since Latin (and, to a lesser extent, Greek) had for so long been 
regarded as the classical and therefore most ideal form of language, it 
was not surprising that ideas about the role of language study in the 
curriculum reflected the long-established status of Latin. 

The decline of Latin also brought with it a new justification for teach¬ 
ing Latin. Latin was said to develop intellectual abilities, and the study 
of Latin grammar became an end in itself. 

When once the Latin tongue had ceased to be a normal vehicle for communi¬ 
cation, and was replaced as such by the vernacular languages, then it most 
speedily became a ‘mental gymnastic’, the supremely ‘dead’ language, a disci¬ 
plined and systematic study of which was held to be indispensable as a basis 
for all forms of higher education. (V. Mallison, cited in Titone 1968: 26) 

As “modern” languages began to enter the curriculum of European 
schools in the eighteenth century, they were taught using the same basic 
procedures that were used for teaching Latin. Textbooks consisted of 
statements of abstract grammar rules, lists of vocabulary, and sentences 
for translation. Speaking the foreign language was not the goal, and oral 
practice was limited to students reading aloud the sentences they had 
translated. These sentences were constructed to illustrate the grammat¬ 
ical system of the language and consequently bore no relation to the 
language of real communication. Students labored over translating sen¬ 
tences like the following: 

The philosopher pulled the lower jaw of the hen. 

My sons have bought the mirrors of the Duke. 

The cat of my aunt is more treacherous than the dog of your uncle. 

(Titone 1968: 28) 

By the nineteenth century, this approach baseil on the study ol Latin 
had become the standard way of studying foreign lang.miges in schools. 
A typical textbook in the mid-nineteenth century thus lousisted ol chap 
ters or lessons organi/eil arotmtl gramm.ii points, l aih (paiiyn.ii point 
was listed, rules on its use were expl.iiued, and it w.is illnslialed by 
sample senieiin's. 
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Nineteenth-century textbook compilers were mainly determined to codify the 
foreign language into frozen rules of morphology and syntax to be explained 
and eventually memorized. Oral work was reduced to an absolute minimum, 
while a handful of written exercises, constructed at random, came as a sort ’ 
of appendix to the rules. Of the many books published during this period, 
those by Seidenstucker and Plotz were perhaps the most typical... [Seiden- 
stiicker] reduced the material to disconnected sentences to illustrate specific 
rules. He divided his text carefully into two parts, one giving the rules and 
necessary paradigms, the other giving French sentences for translation into 
German and German sentences for translation into French. The immediate 
aim was for the student to apply the given rules by means of appropriate 
exercises... In [Plotz s] textbooks, divided into the two parts described 
above, the sole form of instruction was mechanical translation. Typical sen¬ 
tences were: Thou hast a book. The house is beautiful. He has a kind dog. 
We have a bread [sic]. The door is black. He has a book and a dog. The 
horse of the father was kind.’ (Titone 1968: 27) 

This approach to foreign language teaching became known as the Gram¬ 
mar-Translation Method. 


The Grammar-Translation Method 

As the names of some of its leading exponents suggest (Johann Seiden- 
stiicker, Karl Plotz, H. S. Ollendorf, and Johann Meidinger), Grammar 
Translation was the offspring of German scholarship, the object of which, 
according to one of its less charitable critics, was “to know everything 
about something rather than the thing itself” (W. H. D. Rouse, quoted 
in Kelly 1969: 53). Grammar Translation was in fact first known in the 
United States as the Prussian Method. (A book by B. Sears, an American 
classics teacher, published in 1845 was entitled The Ciceronian or the 
Prussian Method of Teaching the Elements of the Latin Language [Kelly 
1969].) The principal characteristics of the Grammar-Translation Method 
were these: 

I. I'he goal of foreign language study is to learn a language in order to read 
its literature or in order to benefit from the mental discipline and intellec¬ 
tual development that result from foreign-language study. Grammar 
I ranslation is a way of studying a language that approaches the language 
first through detailed analysis of its grammar rules, followed by applica- 
lion of this knowledge to the task of translating sentences and texts into 
.iiul out of the target language. It hence views language learning as con- 
sisimg ol little more than memorizing rules and facts in order to under- 
sl.md and manipulate the morphology and syntax of the foreign language. 

" I he first language is maintained as the reference system in the acquisi- 
iiou ol the second language” (Stern 1983: 455). 

Ife.uling, and writing are the major focus; little or no systematic attention 
IN p.ud to spe.iking or listening. 
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3. Vocabulary selection is based solely on the reading texts used, and words 
are taught through bilingual word lists, dictionary study, and memoriza¬ 
tion. In a typical Grammar-Translation text, the grammar rules arc pre¬ 
sented and illustrated, a list of vocabulary items are presented with their 
translation equivalents, and translation exercises are prescribed. 

4. The sentence is the basic unit of teaching and language practice. Much of 
the lesson is devoted to translating sentences into and out of the target 
language, and it is this focus on the sentence that is a distinctive feature of 
the method. Earlier approaches to foreign language study used grammar 
as an aid to the study of texts in a foreign language. But this was thought 
to be too difficult for students in secondary schools, and the focus on the 
sentence was an attempt to make language learning easier (see Howatt 
1984: 131). 

5. Accuracy is emphasized. Students are expected to attain high standards in 
translation, because of “the high priority attached to meticulous standards 
of accuracy which, as well as having an intrinsic moral value, was a pre¬ 
requisite for passing the increasing number of formal written examina¬ 
tions that grew up during the century” (Howatt 1984: 132). 

6. Grammar is taught deductively - that is, by presentation and study of 
grammar rules, which are then practiced through translation exercises. In 
most Grammar-Translation texts, a syllabus was followed for the sequenc¬ 
ing of grammar points throughout a text, and there was an attempt to 
teach grammar in an organized and systematic way. 

7. The student’s native language is the medium of instruction. It is used to 
explain new items and to enable comparisons to be made between the for¬ 
eign language and the student’s native language. 

Grammar Translation dominated European and foreign language 
teaching from the 1840s to the 1940s, and in modified form it continues 
to be widely used in some parts of the world today. At its best, as Howatt 
(1984) points out, it was not necessarily the horror that its critics depicted 
it as. Its worst excesses were introduced by those who wanted to dem¬ 
onstrate that the study of French or German was no less rigorous than 
the study of classical languages. This resulted in the type of Grammar- 
Translation courses remembered with distaste by thousands of school 
learners, for whom foreign language learning meant a tedious experience 
of memorizing endless lists of unusable grammar rules and vocabulary 
and attempting to produce perfect translations of stilted or literary prose. 
Although the Grammar-Translation Method often creates frustration 
for students, it makes few demands on teachers. It is still used in situ¬ 
ations where understanding literary texts is the primary focus of foreign 
language study and there is little need for a speaking knowledge ol the 
language. Contemporary texts for the te;iching, o( lorei)',n l.mgimges ;U 
college level often reflect (I'rammai TiMnsl.iiion priiuiples. I ly,'se lexis 
art’ lrei|uenlly llu' |ir<)diicls o( peoide tr.lined in lilei.iiiiie i.ilher ihaii in 
l.iii)’ii,ige (e.uhing, or .ipplied liiig.iiislks. t oii‘.e(|iii iilb', ihoiigji il iii.iy 
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be true to say that the Grammar-Translation Method is still widely 
practiced, it has no advocates. It is a method for which there is no 
theory. There is no literature that offers a rationale or justification for 
it or that attempts to relate it to issues in linguistics, psychology, or 
educational theory. 

In the mid- and late nineteenth century opposition to the Grammar- 
Translation Method gradually developed in several European countries. 
This Reform Movement, as it was referred to, laid the foundations for 
the development of new ways of teaching languages and raised contro¬ 
versies that have continued to the present day. 

Language teaching innovations in the nineteenth century 

Toward the mid-nineteenth century several factors contributed to a ques¬ 
tioning and rejection of the Grammar-Translation Method. Increased 
opportunities for communication among Europeans created a demand 
for oral proficiency in foreign languages. Initially this created a market 
for conversation books and phrase books intended for private study, 
but language teaching specialists also turned their attention to the way 
modern languages were being taught in secondary schools. Increasingly 
the public education system was seen to be failing in its responsibilities. 
In Germany, England, France, and other parts of Europe, new ap¬ 
proaches to language teaching were developed by individual language 
teaching specialists, each with a specific method for reforming the teach¬ 
ing of modern languages. Some of these specialists, like C. Marcel, T. 
Prendergast, and F. Gouin, did not manage to achieve any lasting impact, 
though their ideas are of historical interest. 

The Frenchman C. Marcel (1793-1896) referred to child language 
learning as a model for language teaching, emphasized the importance 
ol meaning in learning, proposed that reading be taught before other 
skills, and tried to locate language teaching within a broader educational 
Iramework. The Englishman T. Prendergast (1806-1886) was one of 
I he first to record the observation that children use contextual and sit- 
iKilional cues to interpret utterances and that they use memorized phrases 
.md “routines” in speaking. He proposed the first “structural syllabus,” 
.idvocating that learners be taught the most basic structural patterns 
• Kviirriiig in the language. In this way he was anticipating an issue that 
was lo be taken up in the 1920s and 1930s, as we shall see in Chapter 
1. ’Hie Eienchman E. Gouin (1831-1896) is perhaps the best known of 
ilicse mid-niiieteenth century reformers. Gouin developed an approach 
lo UMi liiiig a (oreign language based on his observations of children’s 
use ol l.mgiiage. I ie believed that language learning was facilitated through 
iisiiil' laiigii.ig.e lo aeeoiiiplish events consisting of a sequence of related 
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actions. His method used situations and themes as ways of organizing 
and presenting oral language — the famous Gouin “series,” which in¬ 
cludes sequences of sentences related to such activities as chopping wood 
and opening the door. Gouin established schools to teach according to 
his method, and it was quite popular for a time. In the first lesson of a 
foreign language the following series would be learned: 


I walk toward the door. 

I walk. 

I draw near to the door. 

I draw near. 

1 draw nearer to the door. 

I draw nearer. 

I get to the door. 

I get to. 

I stop at the door. 

1 stop. 

I stretch out my arm. 

1 stretch out. 

1 take hold of the handle. 

I take hold. 

1 turn the handle. 

I turn. 

I open the door. 

I open. 

I pull the door. 

I pull. 

The door moves. 

moves 

TEe door turns on its hinges. 

turns 

The door turns and turns. 

turns 

I open the door wide. 

I open. 

1 let go of the handle. 

let go. 


(Titone 1968: 35) 


Gouin’s emphasis on the need to present new teaching items in a context 
that makes their meaning clear, and the use of gestures and actions to 
convey the meanings of utterances, are practices that later became part 
of such approaches and methods as Situational Language Teaching 
(Chapter 3) and Total Physical Response (Chapter 6). 

The work of individual language specialists like these reflects the 
changing climate of the times in which they worked. Educators recog¬ 
nized the need for speaking proficiency rather than reading comprehen¬ 
sion, grammar, or literary appreciation as the goal for foreign language 
programs; there was an interest in how children learn languages, which 
prompted attempts to develop teaching principles from observation of 
(or more typically, reflections about) child language learning. But the 
ideas and methods of Marcel, Prendergast, Gouin, and other innovators 
were developed outside the context of established circles of education 
and hence lacked the means for wider dissemination, acceptance, and 
implementation. They were writing at a time when there was not suf¬ 
ficient organizational structure in the language teaching profession (i.e., 
in the form of professional associations, journals, and conferences) to 
enable new ideas to develop into an educational luovemeiu. This began 
to change toward the end of the nineteenth century, howevei, when a 
more concerted efiort arose in which the inlerests ul iclorm ininiletl 
language teachers, aiul linguists, coincided. I e.u her*, and lni);nisls beg,.in 


to write about the need for new approaches to language teaching, and 
through their pamphlets, books, speeches, and articles, the foundation 
for more widespread pedagogical reforms was laid. This effort became 
known as the Reform Movement in language teaching. 


The Reform Movement 

Language teaching specialists like Marcel, Prendergast, and Gouin had 
done much to promote alternative approaches to language teaching, but 
their ideas failed to receive widespread support or attention. From the 
1880s, however, practically minded linguists like Henry Sweet in En¬ 
gland, Wilhelm Victor in Germany, and Paul Passy in France began to 
provide the intellectual leadership needed to give reformist ideas greater 
credibility and acceptance. The discipline of linguistics was revitalized. 
Phonetics - the scientific analysis and description of the sound systems 
of languages — was established, giving new insights into speech processes. 
Linguists emphasized that speech, rather than the written word, was the 
primary form of language. The International Phonetic Association was 
founded in 1886, and its International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) was 
designed to enable the sounds of any language to be accurately tran¬ 
scribed. One of the earliest goals of the association was to improve the 
teaching of modern languages. It advocated 

1. the study of the spoken language; 

2. phonetic training in order to establish good pronunciation habits; 

3. the use of conversation texts and dialogues to introduce conversational 
phrases and idioms; 

4. an inductive approach to the teaching of grammar; 

5. teaching new meanings through establishing associations within the target 
language rather than by establishing associations with the mother tongue. 

Linguists too became interested in the controversies that emerged 
about the best way to teach foreign languages, and ideas were fiercely 
discussed and defended in books, articles, and pamphlets. Henry Sweet 
(1845-1912) argued that sound methodological principles should be based 
on a scientific analysis of language and a study of psychology. In his 
hook The Practical Study of Languages (1899) he set forth principles for 
die development of teaching method. These included 

1. careful selection of what is to be taught; 

2. imposing limits on what is to be taught; 

1. .irranging what is to be taught in terms of the four skills of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing; 

•I. gradiii)' materials from simple to complex. 
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In Germany the prominent scholar Wilhelm Victor (1850—1918) used 
linguistic theory to justify his views on language teaching. He argued 
that training in phonetics would enable teachers to pronounce the lan¬ 
guage accurately. Speech patterns, rather than grammar, were the fun¬ 
damental elements of language. In 1882 he published his views in an 
influential pamphlet, Language Teaching Must Start Afresh, in which 
he strongly criticized the inadequacies of Grammar Translation and 
stressed the value of training teachers in the new science of phonetics. 

Victor, Sweet, and other reformers in the late nineteenth century shared 
many beliefs about the principles on which a new approach to teaching 
foreign languages should be based, although they often differed consid¬ 
erably in the specific procedures they advocated for teaching a language. 
In general the reformers believed that 

1. the spoken language Is primary and that this should be reflected in an 
oral-based methodology; 

2. the findings of phonetics should be applied to teaching and to teacher 
training; 

3. learners should hear the language first, before seeing it in written form; 

4. words should be presented in sentences, and sentences should be practiced 
in meaningful contexts and not be taught as isolated, disconnected 
elements; 

5. the rules of grammar should be taught only after the students have prac¬ 
ticed the grammar points in context — that is, grammar should be taught 
inductively; 

6. translation should be avoided, although the mother tongue could be used 
in order to explain new words or to check comprehension. 

These principles provided the theoretical foundations for a principled 
approach to language teaching, one based on a scientific approach to 
the study of language and of language learning. They reflect the begin¬ 
nings of the discipline of applied linguistics — that branch of language 
study concerned with the scientific study of second and foreign language 
teaching and learning. The writings of such scholars as Sweet, Victor, 
and Passy provided suggestions on how these applied linguistic principles 
could best be put into practice. None of these proposals assumed the 
status of a method, however, in the sense of a widely recognized and 
uniformly implemented design for teaching a language. But parallel to 
the ideas put forward by members of the Reform Movement was an 
interest in developing principles for language teaching out of naturalistic 
principles of language learning, such as arc seen in (irsi language ac¬ 
quisition. This led to what have been termed natiinil //;(7/;(»(/s^aiul iil- 
liiualely led to the ilevelopment ol what eanu' (o be known .e. ihe Ifireel 
Method. 
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The Direct Method 

Gouin had been one of the first of the nineteenth-century reformers to 
attempt to build a methodology around observation of child language 
learning. Other reformers toward the end of the century likewise turned 
their attention to naturalistic principles of language learning, and for 
this reason they are sometimes referred to as advocates of a “natural” 
method. In fact at various times throughout the history of language 
teaching, attempts have been made to make second language learning 
more like first language learning. In the sixteenth century, for example, 
Montaigne described how he was entrusted to a guardian who addressed 
him exclusively in Latin for the first years of his life, since Montaigne’s 
father wanted his son to speak Latin well. Among those who tried to 
apply natural principles to language classes in the nineteenth century 
was L. Sauveur (1826-1907), who used intensive oral interaction in the 
target language, employing questions as a way of presenting and eliciting 
language. He opened a language school in Boston in the late 1860s, and 
his method soon became referred to as the Natural Method. 

Sauveur and other believers in the Natural Method argued that a 
foreign language could be taught without translation or the use of the 
learner’s native tongue if meaning was conveyed directly through dem¬ 
onstration and action. The German scholar F. Franke wrote on the 
psychological principles of direct association between forms and mean¬ 
ings in the target language (1884) and provided a theoretical justification 
for a monolingual approach to teaching. According to Franke, a language 
could best be taught by using it actively in the classroom. Rather than 
using analytical procedures that focus on explanation of grammar rules 
in classroom teaching, teachers must encourage direct and spontaneous 
use of the foreign language in the classroom. Learners would then be 
able to induce rules of grammar. The teacher replaced the textbook in 
the early stages of learning. Speaking began with systematic attention 
to pronunciation. Known words could be used to teach new vocabulary, 
using mime, demonstration, and pictures. 

These natural language learning principles provided the foundation for 
what came to be known as the Direa Method, which refers to the most widely 
known of the natural methods. Enthusiastic supporters of the Direct Method 
introduced it in France and Germany (it was officially approved in both 
I < lunlries at the turn of the century), and it became widely known in the United 
States through its u.se by Sauveur and Maximilian Berlitz in successful com¬ 
mercial language schools. (Berlitz, in fact, never used the term; he referred to 
the method ti.sed in his schools as the Berlitz Method.) In practice it stood for 
the lollowitig principles and procedures; 

1, (llassrooin instruction was coiuluctccl exclusively in the target language. 

2. t >nly everyday vocahnlary anil sentences were taught. 
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3. Oral communication skills were built up in a carefully graded progression 
organized around question-and-answer exchanges between teachers and 
students in small, intensive classes. 

4. Grammar was taught inductively. 

5. New teaching points were introduced orally. 

6. Concrete vocabulary was taught through demonstration, objects, and pic¬ 
tures; abstract vocabulary was taught by association of ideas. 

7. Both speech and listening comprehension were taught. 

8. Correct pronunciation and grammar were emphasized. 

These principles are seen in the following guidelines for teaching oral 
language, which are still followed in contemporary Berlitz schools: 

Never translate: demonstrate 

Never explain: act 

Never make a speech: ask questions 

Never imitate mistakes: correct 

Never speak with single words: use sentences 

Never speak too much: make students speak much 

Never use the book: use your lesson plan 

Never jump around: follow your plan 

Never go too fast: keep the pace of the student 

Never speak too slowly: speak normally 

Never speak too quickly: speak naturally 

Never speak too loudly: speak naturally 

Never be impatient: take it easy 

(cited in Titone 1968:100—1) 

The Direct Method was quite successful in private language schools, 
such as those of the Berlitz chain, where paying clients had high moti¬ 
vation and the use of native-speaking teachers was the norm. But de¬ 
spite pressure from proponents of the method, it was difficult to im¬ 
plement in public secondary school education. It overemphasized and 
distorted the similarities between naturalistic first language learning and 
classroom foreign language learning and failed to consider the practical 
realities of the classroom. In addition, it lacked a rigorous basis in applied 
linguistic theory, and for this reason it was often criticized by the more 
academically based proponents of the Reform Movement. The Direct 
Method represented the product of enlightened amateurism. It was per¬ 
ceived to have several drawbacks. First, it required teachers who were 
native speakers or who had nativelike fluency in the foreign language. 
It was largely dependent on the teacher’s skill, rather than on a textbook, 
and not all teachers were proficient enough in the foreign language to 
adhere to the principles of the method. Critics pointed out that strict 
adherence to Direct Method principles was often coim(erp|(ulueiive, 
since teachers were required to go to great lenglhs to avoid using the 
native tongue, when sometimes a simple briel explan.iiion m the sin- 
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dent’s native tongue would have been a more efficient route to com¬ 
prehension. 

The Harvard psychologist Roger Brown has documented similar prob¬ 
lems with strict Direct Method techniques. He described his frustration 
in observing a teacher performing verbal gymnastics in an attempt to 
convey the meaning of Japanese words, when translation would have 
been a much more efficient technique to use (Brown 1973: 5). 

By the 1920s, use of the Direct Method in noncommercial schools in 
Europe had consequently declined. In France and Germany it was grad¬ 
ually modified into versions that combined some Direct Method tech¬ 
niques with more controlled grammar-based activities. The European 
popularity of the Direct Method in the early part of the twentieth century 
caused foreign language specialists in the United States to attempt to 
have it implemented in American schools and colleges, although they 
decided to move with caution. A study begun in 1923 on the state of 
foreign language teaching concluded that no single method could guar¬ 
antee successful results. The goal of trying to teach conversation skills 
was considered impractical in view of the restricted time available for 
foreign language teaching in schools, the limited skills of teachers, and 
the perceived irrelevance of conversation skills in a foreign language for 
the average American college student. The study — published as the 
Coleman Report - advocated that a more reasonable goal for a foreign 
language course would be a reading knowledge of a foreign language, 
achieved through the gradual introduction of words and grammatical 
structures in simple reading texts. The main result of this recommen¬ 
dation was that reading became the goal of most foreign language pro¬ 
grams in the United States (Coleman 1929). The emphasis on reading 
continued to characterize foreign language teaching in the United States 
until World War II. 

Although the Direct Method enjoyed popularity in Europe, not every¬ 
one had embraced it enthusiastically. The British applied linguist Henry 
Sweet had recognized its limitations. It offered innovations at the level 
of teaching procedures but lacked a thorough methodological basis. Its 
main focus was on the exclusive use of the target language in the class¬ 
room, but it failed to address many issues that Sweet thought more basic. 
Sweet and other applied linguists argued for the development of sound 
methodological principles that could serve as the basis for teaching tech¬ 
niques. In the 1920s and 1930s applied linguists systematized the prin¬ 
ciples proposed earlier by the Reform Movement and so laid the 
louiulatioiis for what developed into the British approach to teaching 
English as a foreign language. Subsequent developments led to Audi- 
olingualism (see Chapter 4) in the United States and the Oral Approach 
or Situalional l anguage Feaching (see Chapter 3) in Britain. 

Wh.il bee:ime o( ihc loneepi ol incthoil as loreign language leaihing 
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emerged as a significant educational issue in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries? We have seen from this historical survey some of the questions 
that prompted innovations and new directions in language teaching in 
the past: 

1. What should the goals of language teaching be? Should a language course 
try to teach conversational proficiency, reading, translation, or some other 
skill? 

2. What is the basic nature of language, and how will this affect teaching 
method? 

3. What are the principles for the selection of language content in language 
teaching? 

4. What principles of organization, sequencing, and presentation best facili¬ 
tate learning? 

5. What should the role of the native language be? 

6. What processes do learners use in mastering a language, and can these be 
incorporated into a method? 

7. What teaching techniques and activities work best and under what 
circumstances? 

Particular methods differ in the way they address these issues. But in 
order to understand the fundamental nature of methods in language 
teaching, it is necessary to conceive the notion of method more system¬ 
atically. This is the aim of the next chapter, in which we present a model 
for the description, analysis, and comparison of methods. This model 
will be used as a framework for our subsequent discussions and analyses 
of particular language teaching methods and philosophies. 
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2 The nature of approaches and methods 
in language teaching 


We saw in the preceding chapter that the changing rationale for foreign 
language study and the classroom techniques and procedures used to 
teach languages have reflected responses to a variety of historical issues 
and circumstances. Tradition was for many years the guiding principle. 
The Grammar-Translation Method reflected a time-honored and schol¬ 
arly view of language and language study. At times, the practical realities 
of the classroom determined both goals and procedures, as with the 
determination of reading as the goal in American schools and colleges 
in the late 1920s. At other times, theories derived from linguistics, psy¬ 
chology, or a mixture of both were used to develop a both philosophical 
and practical basis for language teaching, as with the various reformist 
proposals of the nineteenth century. As the study of teaching methods 
and procedures in language teaching assumed a more central role within 
applied linguistics from the 1940s on, various attempts have been made 
to conceptualize the nature of methods and to explore more systemat¬ 
ically the relationship between theory and practice within a method. In 
this chapter we will clarify the relationship between approach and method 
and present a model for the description, analysis, and comparison of 
methods. 


Approach and method 

When linguists and language specialists sought to improve the quality 
of language teaching in the late nineteenth century, they often did so by 
referring to general principles and theories concerning how languages 
are learned, how knowledge of language is represented and organized 
in memory, or how language itself is structured. The early applied lin¬ 
guists, such as Henry Sweet (1845-1912),Otto Jespersen (1860-1943), 
and Harold Palmer (1877—1949) (see Chapter 3), elaborated principles 
and theoretically accountable approaches to the design of language 
teaching programs, courses, and materials, though many of the specific 
practical details were left to be worked out by others. They sought a 
rational answer to questions, such as those regarding principle.? for the 
selection and sequencing of vocabulary and grammar, though none of 
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these applied linguists saw in any existing method the ideal embodiment 
of their ideas. 

In describing methods, the difference between a philosophy of lan¬ 
guage teaching at the level of theory and principles, and a set of derived 
procedures for teaching a language, is central. In an attempt to clarify 
this difference, a scheme was proposed by the American applied linguist 
Edward Anthony in 1963. He identified three levels of conceptualization 
and organization, which he termed approach, method, and technique. 

The arrangement is hierarchical. The organizational key is that techniques 
carry out a method which is consistent with an approach ... 

... An approach is a set of correlative assumptions dealing with the nature 
of language teaching and learning. An approach is axiomatic. It describes the 
nature of the subject matter to be taught... 

... Method is an overall plan for the orderly presentation of language ma¬ 
terial, no part of which contradicts, and all of which is based upon, the se¬ 
lected approach. An approach is axiomatic, a method is procedural. 

Within one approach, there can be many methods... 

... A technique is implementational — that which actually takes place in a 
classroom. It is a particular trick, strategem, or contrivance used to accom¬ 
plish an immediate objective. Techniques must be consistent with a method, 
and therefore in harmony with an approach as well. (Anthony 1963:63—7) 

According to Anthony’s model, approach is the level at which assump¬ 
tions and beliefs about language and language learning are specified; 
method is the level at which theory is put into practice and at which 
choices are made about the particular skills to be taught, the content to 
be taught, and the order in which the content will be presented; technique 
is the level at which classroom procedures are described. 

Anthony’s model serves as a useful way of distinguishing between 
different degrees of abstraction and specificity found in different lan¬ 
guage teaching proposals. Thus we can see that the proposals of the 
Keform Movement were at the level of approach and that the Direct 
Method is one method derived from this approach. The so-called Read¬ 
ing Method, which evolved as a result of the Coleman Report (see 
Chapter 1) should really be described in the plural - reading methods 
— since a number of different ways of implementing a reading approach 
have been developed. 

A number of other ways of conceptualizing approaches and methods 
in language teaching have been proposed. Mackey, in his book Language 
leaching Analysis (1965), elaborated perhaps the most well-known model 
<)l the 196()s, one that focuses primarily on the levels of method and 
Uchnique. Mackey’s model of language teaching analysis concentrates 
on I he dimensions of .selection, gradation, pre.sentation, and repetition 
nnderlying a meiluxl. In fact, despite the title of Mackey’s book, his 
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concern is primarily with the analysis of textbooks and their underlying 
principles of organization. His model fails to address the level of ap¬ 
proach, nor does it deal with the actual classroom behaviors of teachers 
and learners, except as these are represented in textbooks. Hence it 
cannot really serve as a basis for comprehensive analysis of either ap¬ 
proaches or methods. 

Although Anthony’s original proposal has the advantage of simplicity 
and comprehensiveness and serves as a useful way of distinguishing the 
relationship between underlying theoretical principles and the practices 
derived from them, it fails to give sufficient attention to the nature of a 
method itself. Nothing is said about the roles of teachers and learners 
assumed in a method, for example, nor about the role of instructional 
materials or the form they are expected to take. It fails to account for 
how an approach may be realized in a method, or for how method and 
technique are related. In order to provide a more comprehensive model 
for the discussion and analysis of approaches and methods, we have 
revised and extended the original Anthony model. The primary areas 
needing further clarification are, using Anthony’s terms, method and 
technique. We see approach and method treated at the level of design, 
that level in which objectives, syllabus, and content are determined, and 
in which the roles of teachers, learners, and instructional materials are 
specified. The implementation phase (the level of technique in Anthony’s 
model) we refer to by the slightly more comprehensive term procedure. 
Thus, a method is theoretically related to an approach, is organization¬ 
ally determined by a design, and is practically realized in procedure. 
In the remainder of this chapter we will elaborate on the relationship 
between approach, design, and procedure, using this framework to 
compare particular methods and approaches in language teaching. In 
the remaining chapters of the book we will use the model presented 
here as a basis for describing a number of widely used approaches and 
methods. 


Approach 

Following Anthony, approach refers to theories about the nature of 
language and language learning that serve as the source of practices and 
principles in language teaching. We will examine the linguistic and psy- 
cholinguistic aspects of approach in turn. 

Theory of language 

At least three different theoretical views of language and (In’nature ol 
language proficiency explicitly or imiilicilly iuloiiu uirreul approaches 
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and methods in language teaching. The first, and the most traditional 
of the three, is the structural view, the view that language is a system 
of structurally related elements for the coding of meaning. The target 
of language learning is seen to be the mastery of elements of this system, 
which are generally defined in terms of phonological units (e.g., pho¬ 
nemes), grammatical units (e.g., clauses, phrases, sentences), grammat¬ 
ical operations (e.g., adding, shifting, joining, or transforming elements), 
and lexical items (e.g., function words and structure words). As we see 
in Chapter 4, the Audiolingual Method embodies this particular view 
of language, as do such contemporary methods as Total Physical Re¬ 
sponse (Chapter 6) and the Silent Way (Chapter 7). 

The second view of language is the functional view, the view that 
language is a vehicle for the expression of functional meaning. The 
communicative movement in language teaching subscribes to this view 
of language (see Chapter 9). This theory emphasizes the semantic and 
communicative dimension rather than merely the grammatical charac¬ 
teristics of language, and leads to a specification and organization of 
language teaching content by categories of meaning and function rather 
than by elements of structure and grammar. Wilkins’s Notional Sylla¬ 
buses (1976) is an attempt to spell out the implications of this view of 
language for syllabus design. A notional syllabus would include not only 
elements of grammar and lexis but also specify the topics, notions, and 
concepts the learner needs to communicate about. The English for spe¬ 
cific purposes (ESP) movement likewise begins not from a structural 
theory of language but from a functional account of learner needs (Ro¬ 
binson 1980.) 

The third view of language can be called the interactional view. It sees 
language as a vehicle for the realization of interpersonal relations and 
for the performance of social transactions between individuals. Language 
is seen as a tool for the creation and maintenance of social relations. 
Areas of inquiry being drawn on in the development of interactional 
approaches to language teaching include interaction analysis, conver¬ 
sation analysis, and ethnomethodology. Interactional theories focus on 
the patterns of moves, acts, negotiation, and interaction found in con- 
versarional exchanges. Language teaching content, according to this view, 
may be specified and organized by patterns of exchange and interaction 
or may be left unspecified, to be shaped by the inclinations of learners 
as interactors. 

Structural, functional, or interactional models of language (or varia¬ 
tions on them) provide the axioms and theoretical framework that may 
motivate a particular teaching method, such as Audiolingualism. But in 
themselves they are incomplete and need to be complemented by theories 
of language learning. It is to this tlimension that we now turn. 
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Theory of language learning 

Although specific theories of the nature of language may provide the 
basis for a particular teaching method, other methods derive primarily 
from a theory of language learning. A learning theory underlying an 
approach or method responds to two questions; (a) What are the psy- 
cholinguistic and cognitive processes involved in language learning? and 
(b) What are the conditions that need to be met in order for these learning 
processes to be activated? Learning theories associated with a method 
at the level of approach may emphasize either one or both of these 
dimensions. Process-oriented theories build on learning processes, such 
as habit formation, induction, inferencing, hypothesis testing, and gen¬ 
eralization. Condition-oriented theories emphasize the nature of the hu¬ 
man and physical context in which language learning takes place. 

Stephen D. Krashen’s Monitor Model of second language development 
(1981) is an example of a learning theory on which a method (the Natural 
Approach) has been built (see Chapter 9). Monitor theory addresses 
both the process and the condition dimensions of learning. At the level 
of process, Krashen distinguishes between acquisition and learning. Ac¬ 
quisition refers to the natural assimilation of language rules through 
using language for communication. Learning refers to the formal study 
of language rules and is a conscious process. According to Krashen, 
however, learning is available only as a “monitor.” The monitor is the 
repository of conscious grammatical knowledge about a language that 
is learned through formal instruction and that is called upon in the 
editing of utterances produced through the acquired system. Krashen’s 
theory also addresses the conditions necessary for the process of “ac¬ 
quisition” to take place. Krashen describes these in terms of the type of 
“input” the learner receives. Input must be comprehensible, slightly 
above the learner’s present level of competence, interesting or relevant, 
not grammatically sequenced, in sufficient quantity, and experienced in 
low-anxiety contexts. 

Tracy D. Terrell’s Natural Approach (1977) is an example of a method 
derived primarily from a learning theory rather than from a particular 
view of language. Although the Natural Approach is based on a learning 
theory that specifies both processes and conditions, the learning theory 
underlying such methods as Counseling-Learning and the Silent Way 
addresses primarily the conditions held to be necessary for learning to 
take place without specifying what the learning processes themselves are 
presumed to be (see Chapters 7 and 8). 

Charles A. Curran in his writings on Counseling-Learning (1972), for 
example, focuses primarily on the conditions necessary (or .snccesslul 
learning. He believes the atmosphere ot the classroom is a i riu ial (actor, 
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and his method seeks to ameliorate the feelings of intimidation and 
insecurity that many learners experience. James Asher’s Total Physical 
Response (Asher 1977) is likewise a method that derives primarily from 
learning theory rather than from a theory of the nature of language (see 
Chapter 6). Asher’s learning theory addresses both the process and con¬ 
dition aspects of learning. It is based on the belief that child language 
learning is based on motor activity, on coordinating language with ac¬ 
tion, and that this should form the basis of adult foreign language teach¬ 
ing. Orchestrating language production and comprehension with body 
movement and physical actions is thought to provide the conditions for 
success in language learning. Caleb Gattegno’s Silent Way (1972, 1976) 
is likewise built around a theory of the conditions necessary for successful 
learning to be realized. Gattegno’s writings address learners’ needs to 
feel secure about learning and to assume conscious control of learning. 
Many of the techniques used in the method are designed to train learners 
to consciously use their intelligence to heighten learning potential. 

There often appear to be natural affinities between certain theories of 
language and theories of language learning; however, one can imagine 
different pairings of language theory and learning theory that might 
work as well as those we observe. The linking of structuralism (a lin¬ 
guistic theory) to behaviorism (a learning theory) produced Audiolin- 
gualism. That particular link was not inevitable, however. Cognitive- 
code proponents (see Chapter 4), for example, have attempted to link 
a more sophisticated model of structuralism to a more mentalistic and 
less behavioristic brand of learning theory. 

At the level of approach, we are hence concerned with theoretical 
principles. With respect to language theory, we are concerned with a 
model of language competence and an account of the basic features of 
linguistic organization and language use. With respect to learning theory, 
we are concerned with an account of the central processes of learning 
and an account of the conditions believed to promote successful language 
learning. These principles may or may not lead to “a” method. Teachers 
may, for example, develop their own teaching procedures, informed by 
.1 particular view of language and a particular theory of learning. They 
may constantly revise, vary, and modify teaching/learning procedures 
on the basis of the performance of the learners and their reactions to 
instructional practice. A group of teachers holding similar beliefs about 
l.mguage and language learning (i.e., sharing a similar approach) may 
e.uh implement these principles in different ways. Approach does not 
spi-cily procetlure. Theory does not dictate a particular set of teaching 
let linit|nes and activities. What links theory with practice (or approach 
will) proceilure) is what we have called design. 
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Design 

In order for an approach to lead to a method, it is necessary to develop 
a design for an instructional system. Design is the level of method anal¬ 
ysis in which we consider (a) what the objectives of a method are; (b) 
how language content is selected and organized within the method, that 
is, the syllabus model the method incorporates; (c) the types of learning 
tasks and teaching activities the method advocates; (d) the roles of learn¬ 
ers; (e) the roles of teachers; (f) the role of instructional materials. 

Objectives 

Different theories of language and language learning influence the focus 
of a method; that is, they determine what a method sets out to achieve. 
The specification of particular learning objectives, however, is a product 
of design, not of approach. Some methods focus primarily on oral skills 
and say that reading and writing skills are secondary and derive from 
transfer of oral skills. Some methods set out to teach general commu¬ 
nication skills and give greater priority to the ability to express oneself 
meaningfully and to make oneself understood than to grammatical ac¬ 
curacy or perfect pronunciation. Others place a greater emphasis on 
accurate grammar and pronunciation from the very beginning. Some 
methods set out to teach the basic grammar and vocabulary of a lan¬ 
guage. Others may define their objectives less in linguistic terms than in 
terms of learning behaviors, that is, in terms of the processes or abilities 
the learner is expected to acquire as a result of instruction. Gattegno 
writes, for example, “Learning is not seen as the means of accumulating 
knowledge but as the means of becoming a more proficient learner in 
whatever one is engaged in” (1972:89). This process-oriented objective 
may be offered in contrast to the linguistically oriented or product- 
oriented objectives of more traditional methods. The degree to which a 
method has process-oriented or product-oriented objectives may be re¬ 
vealed in how much emphasis is placed on vocabulary acquisition and 
grammatical proficiency and in how grammatical or pronunciation er¬ 
rors are treated in the method. Many methods that claim to be primarily 
process oriented in fact show overriding concerns with grammatical and 
lexical attainment and with accurate grammar and pronunciation. 

Content choice and organization: the syllabus 

All methods of language teaching involve the use of the l:ir)’,t(t language. 
All methods thus involve overt or covert tiecisions coiucming the se- 
leclioii of lang.uage ilians (words, senleiKC p.illems, lenses, eonsliin' 


tions, functions, topics, etc.) that are to be used within a course or 
method. Decisions about the choice of language content relate both to 
subject matter and linguistic matter. In straightforward terms, one makes 
decisions about what to talk about (subject matter) and how to talk 
about it (linguistic matter). ESP courses, for example, are necessarily 
subject-matter focused. Structurally based methods, such as Situational 
Language Teaching and the Audiolingual Method, are necessarily lin¬ 
guistically focused. Methods typically differ in what they see as the 
relevant language and subject matter around which language teaching 
should be organized and the principles used in sequencing content within 
a course. Content issues involve the principles of selection (Mackey 
1965) that ultimately shape the syllabus adopted in a course as well as 
the instructional materials that are used, together with the principles of 
gradation the method adopts. In grammar-based courses matters of se¬ 
quencing and gradation are generally determined according to the dif¬ 
ficulty of items or their frequency. In communicative or functionally 
oriented courses (e.g., in ESP programs) sequencing may be according 
to the learners’ communicative needs. 

Traditionally the term syllabus has been used to refer to the form in 
which linguistic content is specified in a course or method. Inevitably 
the term has been more closely associated with methods that are product 
centered rather than those that are process centered. Syllabuses and 
syllabus principles for Audiolingual, Structural-Situational, and no¬ 
tional-functional methods as well as in ESP approaches to language 
program design can be readily identified. The syllabus underlying the 
Situational and Audiolingual methods consists of a list of grammatical 
items and constructions, often together with an associated list of vo¬ 
cabulary items (Fries and Fries 1961; Alexander et al. 1975). Notional- 
functional syllabuses specify the communicative content of a course in 
terms of functions, notions, topics, grammar, and vocabulary. Such syl¬ 
labuses are usually determined in advance of teaching and for this reason 
have been referred to as “a priori syllabuses.” 

The term syllabus, however, is less frequently used in process-based 
methods, in which considerations of language content are often second- 
;iry. Counseling-Learning, for example, has no language syllabus as such. 
Neither linguistic matter nor subject matter is specified in advance. 
Learners select content for themselves by choosing topics they want to 
I, ilk about. These are then translated into the target language and used 
.IS the basis for interaction and language practice. To find out what 
linguistic content had in fact been generated and practiced during a 
utilise organized according to Counseling-Learning principles, it would 
be iiece.ssary lo record the lessons and later determine what items of 
l.ingnage had been covereil. I bis would be an a posteriori approach to 
syll.ibiis speiiliealion; that is, llu- syllabus wnnid be delerniineil from 
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examining lesson protocols. With such methods as the Silent Way and 
Total Physical Response, an examination of lesson protocols, teacher’s 
manuals, and texts derived from them reveals that the syllabuses un¬ 
derlying these methods are traditional lexico-grammatical syllabuses. In 
both there is a strong emphasis on grammar and grammatical accuracy. 

Types of learning and teaching activities 

The objectives of a method, whether defined primarily in terms of prod¬ 
uct or process, are attained through the instructional process, through 
the organized and directed interaction of teachers, learners, and materials 
in the classroom. Differences among methods at the level of approach 
manifest themselves in the choice of different kinds of learning and 
teaching activities in the classroom. Teaching activities that focus on 
grammatical accuracy may be quite different from those that focus on 
communicative skills. Activities designed to focus on the development 
of specific psycholinguistic processes in language acquisition will differ 
from those directed toward mastery of particular features of grammar. 
The activity types that a method advocates — the third component in 
the level of design in method analysis - often serve to distinguish meth¬ 
ods. Audiolingualism, for example, uses dialogue and pattern practice 
extensively. The Silent Way employs problem-solving activities that in¬ 
volve the use of special charts and colored rods. Communicative lan¬ 
guage teaching theoreticians have advocated the use of tasks that involve 
an “information gap” and “information transfer”; that is, learners work 
on the same task, but each learner has different information needed to 
complete the task. 

Different philosophies at the level of approach may be reflected both 
in the use of different kinds of activities and in different uses for par¬ 
ticular activity types. For example, interactive games are often used in 
audiolingual courses for motivation and to provide a change of pace 
from pattern-practice drills. In communicative language teaching the 
same games may be used to introduce or provide practice for particular 
types of interactive exchanges. Differences in activity types in methods 
may also involve different arrangements and groupings of learners. A 
method that stresses oral chorus drilling will require different groupings 
of learners in the classroom from a method that uses problem-solving/ 
information-exchange activities involving pair work. Activity types in 
methods thus include the primary categories of learning and teaching 
activity the method advocates, such as dialogue, responding to com¬ 
mands, group problem solving, information-exchange activities, im¬ 
provisations, question and answer, or drills. , 

Because of the different assumptions they make about learning proc- 
es.scs, syllabuses, and learning activitie.s, methods also .itii ibiite ilillerent 
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roles and functions to teachers, learners, and instruaional materials 
within the instructional process. These constitute the next three com¬ 
ponents of design in method analysis. 

Learner roles 

The design of an instructional system will be considerably influenced by 
how learners are regarded. A method reflects explicit or implicit re¬ 
sponses to questions concerning the learners’ contribution to the learning 
process. This is seen in the types of activities learners carry out, the 
degree of control learners have over the content of learning, the patterns 
of learner groupings adopted, the degree to which learners influence the 
learning of others, and the view of the learner as processor, performer, 
initiator, problem solver. 

Much of the criticism of Audiolingualism came from the recognition 
of the very limited roles available to learners in audiolingual method¬ 
ology. Learners were seen as stimulus-response mechanisms whose learn¬ 
ing was a direct result of repetitive practice. Newer methodologies 
customarily exhibit more concern for learner roles and for variation 
among learners. Johnson and Paulston (1976) spell out learner roles in 
an individualized approach to language learning in the following terms: 
(a) Learners plan their own learning program and thus ultimately assume 
responsibility for what they do in the classroom, (b) Learners monitor 
and evaluate their own progress, (c) Learners are members of a group 
and learn by interacting with others, (d) Learners tutor other learners, 
(e) Learners learn from the teacher, from other students, and from other 
teaching sources. Counseling-Learning views learners as having roles 
that change developmentally, and Curran (1976) uses an ontogenetic 
metaphor to suggest this development. He divides the developmental 
process into five stages, extending from total dependency on the teacher 
in stage 1 to total independence in stage 5. These learner stages Curran 
secs as parallel to the growth of a child from embryo to independent 
.ululthood passing through childhood and adolescence. 

r eacher roles 

I .earner roles in an instructional system are closely linked to the teacher’s 
Mains and function. Teacher roles are similarly related ultimately both 
III assumptions about language and language learning at the level of 
.ipproach. .Some methods are totally dependent on the teacher as a source 
III knowleilge and direction; others see the teacher’s role as catalyst, 
Ionsullanl, guide, anil model for learning; still others try to “teacher- 
prooi” ihe instruelional system by limiting teacher initiative anil by 
Imililing insirnition.il lonteni and ilireelion into lexis or lesson plans. 
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Teacher and learner roles define the type of interaction characteristic of 
classrooms in which a particular method is being used. 

Teacher roles in methods are related to the following issues; (a) the 
types of functions teachers are expected to fulfill, whether that of practice 
director, counselor, or model, for example; (b) the degree of control the 
teacher has over how learning takes place; (c) the degree to which the 
teacher is responsible for determining the content of what is taught; and 
(d) the interactional patterns that develop between teachers and learners. 
Methods typically depend critically on teacher roles and their realiza¬ 
tions. In the classical Audiolingual Method, the teacher is regarded as 
the primary source of language and of language learning. But less teacher- 
directed learning may still demand very specific and sometimes even 
more demanding roles for the teacher. The role of the teacher in the 
Silent Way, for example, depends upon thorough training and '‘‘‘‘eth- 
odological initiation. Only teachers who are thoroughly sure of their 
role and the concomitant learner’s role will risk departure from the 
security of traditional textbook-oriented teaching. 

For some methods, the role of the teacher has been specified in detail. 
Individualized approaches to learning define roles for the teacher that 
create specific patterns of interaction between teachers and learners in 
classrooms. These are designed to shift the responsibility for learning 
gradually from the teacher to the learner. Counseling-Learning sees the 
teacher’s role as that of psychological counselor, the effectiveness of the 
teacher’s role being a measure of counseling skills and attributes - warmth, 
sensitivity, and acceptance. 

As these examples suggest, the potential role relationships of learner 
and teacher are many and varied. They may be asymmetrical relation¬ 
ships, such as those of conductor to orchestra member, therapist to 
patient, coach to player. Some contemporary methodologies have sought 
to establish more symmetrical kinds of learner-teacher relationships, 
such as friend to friend, colleague to colleague, teammate to teammate. 
The role of the teacher will ultimately reflect both the objectives of the 
method and the learning theory on which the method is predicated, since 
the success of a method may depend on the degree to which the teacher 
can provide the content or create the conditions for successful language 
learning. 

The role of instructional materials 

The last component within the level of design concerns the role of in¬ 
structional materials within the instructional system. What is specified 
with respect to objectives, content (i.e., the syllabus), learnhig activities, 
and learner and teacher roles suggests ihe fnnclion lor nuitenals withm 
the system. The syllabus defines liiignislii' lonli'iil in leims of laiignagt 
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elements — structures, topics, notions, functions — or in some cases in 
terms of learning tasks (see Johnson 1982; Prabhu 1983). It also defines 
the goals for language learning in terms of speaking, listening, reading, 
or writing skills. The instructional materials in their turn further specify 
subject matter content, even where no syllabus exists, and define or 
suggest the intensity of coverage for syllabus items, allocating the amount 
of time, attention, and detail particular syllabus items or tasks require. 
Instructional materials also define or imply the day-to-day learning ob¬ 
jectives that collectively constitute the goals of the syllabus. Materials 
designed on the assumption that learning is initiated and monitored by 
the teacher must meet quite different requirements from those designed 
for student self-instruction or for peer tutoring. Some methods require 
the instructional use of existing materials, found materials, and realia. 
Some assume teacher-proof materials that even poorly trained teachers 
with imperfect control of the target language can teach with. Some 
materials require specially trained teachers with near-native competence 
in the target language. Some are designed to replace the teacher, so that 
learning can take place independently. Some materials dictate various 
interactional patterns in the classroom; others inhibit classroom inter¬ 
action; still others are noncommittal about interaction between teacher 
and learner and learner and learner. 

The role of instructional materials within a method or instructional 
system will reflect decisions concerning the primary goal of materials 
(e.g., to present content, to practice content, to facilitate communication 
between learners, or to enable learners to practice content without the 
teacher’s help), the form of materials (e.g., textbook, audiovisuals, com¬ 
puter software), the relation of materials to other sources of input (i.e., 
whether they serve as the major source of input or only as a minor 
component of it), and the abilities of teachers (e.g., their competence in 
the language or degree of training and experience.) 

A particular design for an instructional system may imply a particular 
set of roles for materials in support of the syllabus and the teachers and 
learners. For example, the role of instructional materials within a func¬ 
tional/communicative methodology might be specified in the following 
terms: 

I. Materials will focus on the communicative abilities of interpretation, 
expression, and negotiation. 

1. Materials will focus on understandable, relevant, and interesting ex¬ 
changes of information, rather than on the presentation of grammatical 
lorm. 

1. Maleri.ils will involve ililferent kinds ol texts ami ilillerent media, which 
ihe le.iriiers can use to ilevelop their eoMipelenee through a variety o( dil- 
h'leni .uiivilies ,uid tasks. 
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By comparison, the role of instructional materials within an individ¬ 
ualized instructional system might include the following specifications: 

1. Materials will allow learners to progress at their own rates of learning. 

2. Materials will allow for different styles of learning. 

3. Materials will provide opportunities for independent study and use. 

4. Materials will provide opportunities for self-evaluation and progress in 
learning. 

The content of a method such as Counseling-Learning is assumed to 
be a product of the interests of the learners, since learners generate their 
own subject matter. In that sense it would appear that no linguistic 
content or materials are specified within the method. On the other hand, 
Counseling-Learning acknowledges the need for learner mastery of cer¬ 
tain linguistic mechanics, such as the mastery of vocabulary, grammar, 
and pronunciation. Counseling-Learning sees these issues as falling out¬ 
side the teacher’s central role as counselor. Thus Counseling-Learning 
has proposed the use of teaching machines and other programmed ma¬ 
terials to support the learning of some of the more mechanical aspects 
of language so as to free the teacher to function increasingly as a learning 
counselor. 


Procedure 

The last level of conceptualization and organization within a method is 
what we will refer to as procedure. This encompasses the actual moment- 
to-moment techniques, practices, and behaviors that operate in teaching 
a language according to a particular method. It is the level at which we 
describe how a method realizes its approach and design in classroom 
behavior. At the level of design we saw that a method will advocate the 
use of certain types of teaching activities as a consequence of its theo¬ 
retical assumptions about language and learning. At the level of pro¬ 
cedure we are concerned with how these tasks and activities are integrated 
into lessons and used as the basis for teaching and learning. There are 
three dimensions to a method at the level of procedure: (a) the use of 
teaching activities (drills, dialogues, information-gap activities, etc.) to 
present new language and to clarify and demonstrate formal, commu¬ 
nicative, or other aspects of the target language; (b) the ways in which 
particular teaching activities are used for practicing language; and (c) 
the procedures and techniques used in giving feedback to learners con¬ 
cerning the form or content of their utterances or sentences. 

Es.scntially, then, proceilure locuses on the way a mcthoil haiulh's the 
presentation, practice, aiul (eedback phases ol teaihing. I lore, (or ex- 
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ample, is a description of the procedural aspects of a beginning Silent 
Way course based on Stevick (1980: 44-5): 

1. The teacher points at meaningless symbols on a wall chart. The symbols 
represent the syllables of the spoken language. The students read the 
sounds aloud, first in chorus and then individually. 

2. After the students can pronounce the sounds, the teacher moves to a sec¬ 
ond set of charts containing words frequently used in the language, in¬ 
cluding numbers. The teacher leads the students to pronounce long 
numbers. 

3. The teacher uses colored rods together with charts and gestures to lead 
the students into producing the words and basic grammatical structures 
needed. 

Of error treatment in the Silent Way Stevick notes: 

When the students respond correctly to the teacher’s initiative, she usually 
does not react with any overt confirmation that what they did was right. If a 
student’s response is wrong, on the other hand, she indicates that the student 
needs to do further work on the word or phrase; if she thinks it necessary, 
she actually shows the student exactly where the additional work is to be 
done. (1980: 45) 

1‘innocchiaro and Brumfit (1983) illustrate how the procedural phases 
of instruction are handled in what they call a notional-functional 
approach. 

I. Presentation of a brief dialogue or several mini-dialogues. 

Oral practice of each utterance in the dialogue. 

1. Questions and answers based on the topic and situation in the dialogue. 

■t. Questions and answers related to the student’s personal experience but 
centered on the theme of the dialogue. 

S. Study of the basic communicative expressions used in the dialogue or one 
of the structures that exemplify the function, 
n. Learner discovery of generalizations or rules underlying the functional 
expression of structure. 

Oral recognition, interpretative procedures. 

K, Oral production activities, proceeding from guided to freer 
lommunication. 

We expect methods to be most obviously idiosyncratic at the level of 
pioieihire, though classroom ob.servations often reveal that teachers do 
not necessarily follow the procedures a method prc.scribes (see Chapter 

I I ). 

Ihe elements and subelemeuts that constitute a method and that we 
have desi ribed nndei the rnbries of appro.n h, desig.n, ami proeednre are 
'<nmm.iri/ed tn f igure 2. (, 
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Conclusion 

The model presented in this chapter demonstrates that any language 
teaching method can be described in terms of the issues identified here 
at the levels of approach, design, and procedure. Very few methods are 
explicit with respect to all of these dimensions, however. In the remaining 
c apters of this book we will attempt to make each of these features of 
approach, design, and procedure explicit with reference to the major 
language teaching approaches and methods in use today. In so doing 
we will often have to infer from what method developers have written 
m order to determine precisely what criteria are being used for teaching 
activities, what claims are being made about learning theory, what type 
or syllabus is being employed, and so on. 

The model presented here is not intended to imply that methodological 
development proceeds neatly from approach, through design, to pro¬ 
cedure. It is not clear whether such a developmental formula is possible, 
and our model certainly does not describe the typical case. Methods can 
develop out of any of the three categories. One can, for example, stumble 
on or invent a set of teaching procedures that appear to be successful 
and then later develop a design and theoretical approach that explain 
or lustify the procedures. Some methodologists would resist calling their 
proposals a method, although if descriptions are possible at each of the 
evels described here, we would argue that what is advocated has, in 
lact, the status of a method. Let us now turn to the major approaches 
and teaching methods that are in use today and examine them according 
to how they reflect specific decisions at the levels of approach, design 
and procedure. ’ 
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3 The Oral Approach and Situational 
Language Teaching 


Few language teachers in the 1990s are familiar with the terms Oral 
Approach or Situational Language Teaching, which refer to an approach 
to language teaching developed by British applied linguists from the 
1930s to the 1960s. Even though neither term is commonly used today, 
the impact of the Oral Approach has been long lasting, and it has shaped 
the design of many widely used EFL/ESL textbooks and courses, in¬ 
cluding many still being used today. One of the most successful ESL 
courses of recent times. Streamline English (Hartley and Viney 1979), 
reflects the classic principles of Situational Language Teaching, as do 
many other widely used series (e.g.. Access to English, Coles and Lord 
1975; Kernel Lessons Plus, O’Neill 1973; and many of L. G. Alex¬ 
ander’s widely used textbooks, e.g., Alexander 1967). As a recent Brit¬ 
ish methodology text states, “This method is widely used at the time of 
writing and a very large number of textbooks are based on it” (Hub¬ 
bard et al. 1983: 36). It is important therefore to understand the prin¬ 
ciples and practices of the Oral Approach and Situational Language 
Teaching. 

Background 

I he origins of this approach began with the work of British applied 
linguists in the 1920s and 1930s. Beginning at this time, a number of 
outstanding applied linguists developed the basis for a principled ap¬ 
proach to methodology in language teaching. Two of the leaders in this 
movement were Harold Palmer and A. S. Hornby, two of the most 
prominent figures in British twentieth-century language teaching. Both 
were familiar with the work of such linguists as Otto Jespersen and 
D.micI Jones, as well as with the Direct Method. What they attempted 
was to develop a more scientific foundation for an oral approach to 
leaching English than was evidenced in the Direct Method. The result 
was a systematic study of the principles and procedures that could be 
applieil to the selection and organization of the content of a language 
ionise (Palmer 19 17, 1921). 
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Vocabulary control 

One of the first aspects of method design to receive attention was the 
role of vocabulary. In the 1920s and 1930s several large-scale investi¬ 
gations of foreign language vocabulary were undertaken. The impetus 
for this research came from two quarters. First, there was a general 
consensus among language teaching specialists, such as Palmer, that 
vocabulary was one of the most important aspects of foreign language 
learning. A second influence was the increased emphasis on reading skills 
as the goal of foreign language study in some countries. This had been 
the recommendation of the Coleman Report (Chapter 1) and also the 
independent conclusion of another British language teaching specialist, 
Michael West, who had examined the role of English in India in the 
1920s. Vocabulary was seen as an essential component of reading 
proficiency. 

This led to the development of principles of vocabulary control, which 
were to have a major practical impact on the teaching of English in the 
following decades. Frequency counts showed that a core of 2,000 or so 
words occurred frequently in written texts and that a knowledge of these 
words would greatly assist in reading a foreign language. Harold Palmer, 
Michael West, and other specialists produced a guide to the English 
vocabulary needed for teaching English as a foreign language. The In¬ 
terim Report on Vocabulary Selection (Faucett et al. 1936), based on 
frequency as well as other criteria. This was later revised by West and 
published in 1953 as A General Service List of English Words, which 
became a standard reference in developing teaching materials. These 
efforts to introduce a scientific and rational basis for choosing the vo¬ 
cabulary content of a language course represented the first attempts to 
establish principles of syllabus design in language teaching. 

Grammar control 

Parallel to the interest in developing rational principles for vocabulary 
selection was a focus on the grammatical content of a language course. 
Palmer in his writings had emphasized the problems of grammar for the 
foreign learner. Much of his work in Japan, where he directed the In¬ 
stitute for Research in English Teaching from 1922 until World War II, 
was directed toward developing classroom procedures suited to teaching 
basic grammatical patterns through an oral approach. I lis view of gram¬ 
mar was very different from the abstract model of grammar seiai in the 
Grammar-Translation Method, however, which was base^ on ilu' as¬ 
sumption that one universal logic lonneil ihi' basis ul all lan)',nages and 
that the teacher’s responsibility was to show how cai h calegoiy ol ihe 
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universal grammar was to be expressed in the foreign language. Palmer 
viewed grammar as the underlying sentence patterns of the spoken lan¬ 
guage. Palmer, Hornby, and other British applied linguists analyzed 
English and classified its major grammatical structures into sentence 
patterns (later called “substitution tables”), which could be used to help 
internalize the rules of English sentence structure. 

A classification of English sentence patterns was incorporated into the 
first dictionary for students of English as a foreign language, developed 
by Hornby, Gatenby, and Wakefield and published in 1953 as The 
Advanced Learner’s Dictionary of Current English. A number of ped- 
agogically motivated descriptions of English grammar were undertaken 
including A Grammar of Spoken English on a Strictly Phonetic Basis 
(Palmer and Blandford 1939), A Handbook of English Grammar (Zand- 
voort 1945), and Hornby’s Guide to Patterns and Usage in English 
(1954), which became a standard reference source of basic English sen¬ 
tence patterns for textbook writers. With the development of systematic 
approaches to the lexical and grammatical content of a language course 
and with the efforts of such specialists as Palmer, West, and Hornby in 
using these resources as part of a comprehensive methodological frame¬ 
work for the teaching of English as a foreign language, the foundations 
for the British approach in TEFL/TESL - the Oral Approach - were 
firmly established. 


The Oral Approach and Situational Language 
Teaching 

Palmer, Hornby, and other British applied linguists from the 1920s 
onward developed an approach to methodology that involved systematic 
principles of selection (the procedures by which lexical and grammatical 
content was chosen), gradation (principles by which the organization 
nul sequencing of content were determined), and presentation (tech¬ 
niques used for presentation and practice of items in a course). Although 
Palmer, Hornby, and other English teaching specialists had differing 
views on the specific procedures to be used in teaching English, their 
r.eiieral principles were referred to as the Oral Approach to language 
leai liiiig. This was not to be confused with the Direct Method, which, 
all hough it used oral procedures, lacked a systematic basis in applied 
llll)■,llislic theory and practice. 

An iii.il .ipproaeh shoiilcl not be confused with the obsolete Direct Method, 
wliuh nuMiii only that the learner was bewildered by a flovi/ of ungraded 
Kpeeili, snlleriiig .ill ihe diKiculties he woiihl have encountered in picking up 
ihr l.nip.n.ige in ns norm.il environmeni and losing most of the compensating 
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benefits of better contextualization in those circumstances. (Patterson 1964; 

4) 

The Oral Approach was the accepted British approach to English lan¬ 
guage teaching by the 1950s. It is described in the standard methodology 
textbooks of the period, such as French (1948-50), Gurrey (19^), 
Frisby (1957), and Billows (1961). Its principles are seen in Hornby s 
famous Oxford Progressive English Course for Adult Learners (1954— 

6) and in many other more recent textbooks. One of the most active 
proponents of the Oral Approach in the sixties was the Australian George 
Pittman. Pittman and his colleagues were responsible for developing an 
influential set of teaching materials based on the situational approach, 
which were widely used in Australia, New Guinea, and the Pacific ter¬ 
ritories. Most Pacific territories continue to use the so-called Tate ma¬ 
terials, developed by Pittman’s colleague Gloria Tate. Pittman was also 
responsible for the situationally based materials developed by the Com¬ 
monwealth Office of Education in Sydney, Australia, used in the English 
programs for immigrants in Australia. These were published for world- 
wide use in 1965 as the series Situational English. Materials by Alexander 
and other leading British textbook writers also reflected the principles 
of Situational Language Teaching as they had evolved over a twenty- 
year period. The main characteristics of the approach were as follows: 

1. Language teaching begins with the spoken language. Material is taught or¬ 
ally before it is presented in written form. 

2. The target language is the language of the classroom. 

3. New language points are introduced and practiced situationally. 

4. Vocabulary selection procedures are followed to ensure that an essential 
general service vocabulary is covered. 

5. Items of grammar are graded following the principle that simple forms 
should be taught before complex ones. 

6. Reading and writing are introduced once a sufficient lexical and grammat¬ 
ical basis is established. 

It was the third principle that became a key feature of the approach in 
the sixties, and it was then that the term situational was used increasingly 
in referring to the Oral Approach. Hornby himself used the term the 
Situational Approach in the title of an influential series of articles pub¬ 
lished in English Language Teaching in 1950. Later the terms Structural- 
Situational Approach and Situational Language Teaching came into 
common usage. To avoid further confusion we will use the term Situ¬ 
ational Language Teaching (SLT) to include the Striictur.^l-Sitiuitional 
and Oral approaches. How can Situational Language leaching be char- 
acteri/.ed at the levels of approach, ilesign, and procedure? 
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Approach 

Theory of language 

The theory of language underlying Situational Language Teaching can 
be characterized as a type of British “structuralism.” Speech was re¬ 
garded as the basis of language, and structure was viewed as being at 
the heart of speaking ability. Palmer, Hornby, and other British applied 
linguists had prepared pedagogical descriptions of the basic grammatical 
structures of English, and these were to be followed in developing meth¬ 
odology. “Word order. Structural Words, the few inflexions of English, 
and Content Words, will form the material of our teaching” (Frisby 
1957: 134). In terms of language theory, there was little to distinguisb 
such a view from that proposed by American linguists, such as Charles 
Fries. Indeed, Pittman drew heavily on Fries’s theories of language in 
the sixties, but American theory was largely unknown by British applied 
linguists in the fifties. The British theoreticians, however, had a differ¬ 
ent focus to their version of structuralism — the notion of “situation.” 
“Our principal classroom activity in the teaching of English structure 
will be the oral practice of structures. This oral practice of controlled 
sentence patterns should be given in situations designed to give the 
greatest amount of practice in English speech to the pupil” (Pittman 
1963: 179). 

The theory that knowledge of structures must be linked to situations 
in which they could be used gave Situational Language Teaching one of 
its distinctive features. This may have reflected the functional trend in 
British linguistics since the thirties. Many British linguists had empha¬ 
sized the close relationship between the structure of language and the 
context and situations in which language is used. British linguists, such 
.IS J. R. Firth and M. A. K. Halliday, developed powerful views of 
language in which meaning, context, and situation were given a prom¬ 
inent place: “The emphasis now is on the description of language activity 
.IS part of the whole complex of events which, together with the partic¬ 
ipants and relevant objects, make up actual situations” (Halliday, 
McIntosh, and Strevens 1964: 38). Thus, in contrast to American struc- 
inr;ilist views on language (see Chapter 4), language was viewed as 
pnrposefnl activity related to goals and situations in the real world. “The 
l.mg.nagc which a person originates... is always expressed for a purpose” 
(Irisby 1957: 16). 

I hoory of learning 

I he ilieoiy ol le.nning niiderlyinp, Siln.ilional l.angnage Teaching is a 
type III h(4i.ivioi iM h.ibil leai inng iheoi y, It adihesses pt iniarily the proc- 
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esses rather than the conditions of learning. Frisby, for example, cites 
Palmer’s views as authoritative; 

As Palmer has pointed out, there are three processes in learning a language — 
receiving the knowledge or materials, fixing it in the memory by repetition, 
and using it in actual practice until it becomes a personal skill. (1957: 136) 

French likewise saw language learning as habit formation. 

The fundamental is correct speech habits.... The pupils should be able to put 
the words, without hesitation and almost without thought, into sentence pat¬ 
terns which are correct. Such speech habits can be cultivated by blind imita¬ 
tive drill. (1950, vol. 3: 9) 

Like the Direct Method, Situational Language Teaching adopts an 
inductive approach to the teaching of grammar. The meaning of words 
or structures is not to be given through explanation in either the native 
tongue or the target language but is to be induced from the way the 
form is used in a situation. “If we give the meaning of a new word, 
either by translation into the home language or by an equivalent in the 
same language, as soon as we introduce it, we weaken the impression 
which the word makes on the mind” (Billows 1961: 28). Explanation 
is therefore discouraged, and the learner is expected to deduce the mean¬ 
ing of a particular structure or vocabulary item from the situation in 
which it is presented. Extending structures and vocabulary to new sit¬ 
uations takes place by generalization. The learner is expected to apply 
the language learned in a classroom to situations outside the classroom. 
This is how child language learning is believed to take place, and the 
same processes are thought to occur in second and foreign language 
learning, according to practitioners of Situational Language Teaching. 


Design 

Objectives 

The objectives of the Situational Language Teaching method are to teach 
a practical command of the four basic skills of language, goals it shares 
with most methods of language teaching. But the skills are approached 
through structure. Accuracy in both pronunciation and grammar is re¬ 
garded as crucial, and errors are to be avoided at all costs. Automatic 
control of basic structures and sentence patterns is fundamental to reatl- 
ing and writing skills, and this is achieved through speech wArk. “Belore 
our pupils read new structures and new v()e;ibnlai y, we sluill leai h or.illy 
both the new slruelnres and the new voeabnlaiy" (I’lllni.m l‘h)L 186). 
Wriinig likewise dei ives Iroiu speei h. 


Oral composition can be a very valuable exercise.... 

Nevertheless, the skill with which this activity is handled depends largely 
on the control of the language suggested by the teacher and used by the chil¬ 
dren. ... Only when the teacher is reasonably certain that learners can speak 
fairly correctly within the limits of their knowledge of sentence structure and 
vocabulary may he allow them free choice in sentence patterns and vocabu¬ 
lary. (Pittman 1963; 188) 


The syllabus 

Basic to the teaching of English in Situational Language Teaching is a 
structural syllabus and a word list. A structural syllabus is a list of the 
basic structures and sentence patterns of English, arranged according to 
their order of presentation. In Situational Language Teaching, structures 
are always taught within sentences, and vocabulary is chosen according 
to how well it enables sentence patterns to be taught. “Our early course 
will consist of a list of sentence patterns [statement patterns, question 
patterns, and request or command patterns]... will include as many 
structural words as possible, and sufficient content words to provide us 
with material upon which to base our language practice” (Erisby 1957: 
134). Frisby gives an example of the typical structural syllabus around 
which situational teaching was based: 


Sentence pattern 
1st lesson This is... 

That is... 

Znd lesson These are... 

Those are... 

hd lesson Is this ... ? Yes it is. 

Is that... ? Yes it is. 


Vocabulary 
book, pencil, ruler, 
desk 

chair, picture, door, 
window 

watch, box, pen, 
blackboard 

(1957:134) 


Hie syllabus was not therefore a situational syllabus in the sense that 
ibis term is sometimes used (i.e., a list of situations and the language 
associated with them). Rather, situation refers to the manner of pre¬ 
senting and practicing sentence patterns, as we shall see later. 


/ ypes of learning and teaching activities 

SKii.iiional Language Teaching employs a situational approach to pre¬ 
senting new sentence patterns and a drill-based manner of practicing 
ihem. 
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doubt in the learner’s mind of the meaning of what he hears. ... almost all 
the vocabulary and structures taught in the first four or five years and even 
later can be placed in situations in which the meaning is quite clear. (Pittman 
1963: 155-6) 

By situation Pittman means the use of concrete objects, pictures, and 
realia, which together with actions and gestures can be used to dem¬ 
onstrate the meanings of new language items. 

The form of new words and sentence patterns is demonstrated with examples 
and not through grammatical explanation or description. The meaning of 
new words and sentence patterns is not conveyed through translation. It is 
made clear visually (with objects, pictures, action and mime). Wherever pos¬ 
sible model sentences are related and taken from a single situation. (Davies, 
Roberts, and Rossner 1975: 3) 

The practice techniques employed generally consist of guided repetition 
and substitution activities, including chorus repetition, dictation, drills, 
and controlled oral-based reading and writing tasks. Other oral-practice 
techniques are sometimes used, including pair practice and group work. 

Learner roles 

In the initial stages of learning, the learner is required simply to listen 
and repeat what the teacher says and to respond to questions and com¬ 
mands. The learner has no control over the content of learning and is 
often regarded as likely to succumb to undesirable behaviors unless 
skillfully manipulated by the teacher. For example, the learner might 
lapse into faulty grammar or pronunciation, forget what has been taught, 
or fail to respond quickly enough; incorrect habits are to be avoided at 
all costs (see Pittman 1963). Later, more active participation is encour¬ 
aged. This includes learners initiating responses and asking each other 
questions, although teacher-controlled introduction and practice of new 
language is stressed throughout (see Davies, Roberts, and Rossner 1975: 
3-4). 

Teacher roles 

The teacher’s function is threefold. In the presentation stage of the lesson, 
the teacher serves as a model, setting up situations in which the need 
for the target structure is created and then modeling the new structure 
for students to repeat. Then the teacher “becomes more like the skillful 
conductor of an orchestra, drawing the music out of the performers” 
(Byrne 1976: 2). The teacher is required to be a skillful manipulator, 
using questions, commands, and other cues to elicit correi4 sentences 
from the learners. Lessons are hence teacher directeil, and the teacher 
sets the pace. 
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During the practice phase of the lesson, students are given more of 
an opportunity to use the language in less controlled situations, but the 
teacher is ever on the lookout for grammatical and structural errors that 
can form the basis of subsequent lessons. Organizing review is a primary 
task for the teacher according to Pittman (1963), who summarizes the 
teacher’s responsibilities as dealing with 

1. timing; 

2. oral practice, to support the textbook structures; 

3. revision [i.e., review]; 

4. adjustment to special needs of individuals; 

6 devdonine language activities other than those arising from the textbook. 

^ ^ (Pittman 1963: 177-8) 

The teacher is essential to the success of the method, since the textbook 
is able only to describe activities for the teacher to carry out in class. 

The role of instructional materials 

Situational Language Teaching is dependent upon both a textbook and 
visual aids. The textbook contains tightly organized lessons planned 
around different grammatical structures. Visual aids may be produced 
by the teacher or may be commercially produced; they consist of wall 
i harts, flashcards, pictures, stick figures, and so on. The visual element 
together with a carefully graded grammatical syllabus is a crucial aspect 
of Situational Language Teaching, hence the importance of the textbook. 
In principle, however, the textbook should be used only as a guide to 
the learning process. The teacher is expected to be the master of his 
textbook” (Pittman 1963: 176). 


Procedure 

( Lissroom procedures in Situational Language Teaching wary according 
to the level of the class, but procedures at any level aim to move from 
lontrolled to freer practice of structures and from oral use of sentence 
l•.^llel•ns to their automatic use in speech, reading, and writing. Pittman 
P.ives an example of a typical lesson plan: 

I lie Inst p.nt of the lesson will be stress and intonation practice... .The main 
body ol the lesson should then follow. This might consist of the teaching of a 
Mini line. II so, the lesson would then consist of four parts: 

I |iioniiiiii.iiioii 
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4. oral practice (drilling) 

5. reading of material on the new structure, or written exercises. 

(1963: 173) 

Davies et al. give sample lesson plans for use with Situational Language 
Teaching. The structures being taught in the following lesson are “This 
is a ...” and “That’s a... ” 

Teacher. (holding up a watch) Look. This is a watch. (2x) (pointing 
to a clock on wall or table) That’s a clock. (2 X) That’s a 
clock. (2 X) This is a watch, (putting down watch and mov¬ 
ing across to touch the clock or pick it up) This is a clock. 

(2 X) (pointing to watch) That’s a watch. (2 x) (picking up 
a pen) This is a pen. (2 X) (drawing large pencil on black¬ 
board and moving away) That’s a pencil. (2x) Take your 
pens. All take your pens, (students all pick up their pens) 

Teacher. Listen. This is a pen. (3 X ) This. (3 X ) 

Students. This. (3 X) 

A student. This. (6x) 

Teacher. This is a pen. 

Students. This is a pen. (3 x ) 

Student. (moving pen) This is a pen. (6 X) 

Teacher. (pointing to blackboard) That’s a pencil. (3 X ) That. (3 X ) 
Students. That. (3 x ) 

A student. That. (6 X ) 

Teacher. That’s a pencil. 

Students, (all pointing at blackboard) That’s a pencil. (3 x) 

Student. (pointing at blackboard) That’s a pencil. (6 x) 

Teacher. Take your books, (taking a book himself) This is a book. 

(3x) 

Students. This is a book. (3 X) 

Teacher. (placing notebook in a visible place) Tell me... 

Student 1. That’s a notebook. 

You can now begin taking objects out of your box, making sure they are as 
far as possible not new vocabulary items. Large objects may be placed in visi¬ 
ble places at the front of the classroom. Smaller ones distributed to students.” 

(1975: 56) 

These procedures illustrate the techniques used in presenting new lan¬ 
guage items in situations. Drills are likewise related to “situations.” 
Pittman illustrates oral drilling on a pattern, using a box full of objects 
to create the situation. The pattern being practiced is “There’s a NOUN 
+ of -b (noun) in the box.” The teacher takes objects out of the box 
and the class repeats: 

There’s a tin of cigarettes in the box. * 

There’s a packet of matches in the box. 

There’s a reel ol collon in ihe box. 
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There’s a bottle of ink in the box. 

There’s a packet of pins in the box. 

There’s a pair of shoes in the box. 

There’s a jar of rice in the box. 

(Pittman 1963: 168) 

The teacher’s kit, a collection of items and realia that can be used in 
situational language practice, is hence an essential part of the teacher’s 
equipment. 

Davies et al. likewise give detailed information about teaching pro¬ 
cedures to be used with Situational Language Teaching. The sequence 
of activities they propose consists of: 

1. Listening practice in which the teacher obtains his student s attention and 
repeats an example of the patterns or a word in isolation clearly, several 
times, probably saying it slowly at least once (where ... is ... the... pen?), 
separating the words. 

2. Choral imitation in which students all together or in large groups repeat 
what the teacher has said. This works best if the teacher gives a clear in¬ 
struction like “Repeat,” or “Everybody” and hand signals to mark time 
and stress. 

3. Individual imitation in which the teacher asks several individual students 
to repeat the model he has given in order to check their pronunciation. 

4. Isolation, in which the teacher isolates sounds, words or groups of words 
which cause trouble and goes through techniques 1-3 with them before 
replacing them in context. 

5. Building up to a new model, in which the teacher gets students to ask and 
answer questions using patterns they already know in order to bring 
about the information necessary to introduce the new model. 

(i. Elicitation, in which the teacher, using mime, prompt words, gestures, 
etc., gets students to ask questions, make statements, or give new exam¬ 
ples of the pattern. 

7. Substitution drilling, in which the teacher uses cue words (words, pictures, 
numbers, names, etc.) to get individual students to mix the examples of 
the new patterns. 

8. (Question-answer drilling, in which the teacher gets one student to ask a 
(]ucstion and another to answer until most students in the class have prac¬ 
ticed asking and answering the new question form. 

■», (Arrection, in which the teacher indicates by shaking his head, repeating 
the error, etc., that there is a mistake and invites the student or a different 
Miident to correct it. ’Where possible the teacher does not simply correct 
(he mistake himself. He gets students to correct themselves so they will he 
encouraged to listen to each other carefully. 

(Davies et al. 1475: 6-7) 
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Conclusion 

Procedures associated with Situational Language Teaching in the fifties 
and sixties are an extension and further development of well-established 
techniques advocated by proponents of the earlier Oral Approach in the 
British school of language teaching. They continue to be part of the 
standard set of procedures advocated in many current British method¬ 
ology texts (e.g., Hubbard et al. 1983), and as we noted above, textbooks 
written according to the principles of Situational Language Teaching 
continue to be widely used in many parts of the world. In the mid-sixties, 
however, the view of language, language learning, and language teaching 
underlying Situational Language Teaching was called into question. We 
discuss this reaction and how it led to Communicative Language Teach¬ 
ing in Chapter 5. But because the principles of Situational Language 
Teaching, with its strong emphasis on oral practice, grammar, and sen¬ 
tence patterns, conform to the intuitions of many practically oriented 
classroom teachers, it continues to be widely used in the 1980s. 
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4 The Audiolingual Method 


Background 


The Coleman Report in 1929 recommended a reading-based approach 
to foreign language teaching for use in American schools and colleges 
(Chapter 1). This emphasized teaching the comprehension of texts. 
Teachers taught from books containing short reading passages in the 
foreign language, preceded by lists of vocabulary. Rapid silent reading 
was the goal, but in practice teachers often resorted to discussing the 
content of the passage in English. Those involved in the teaching of 
English as a second language in the United States between the two world 
wars used either a modified Direct Method approach, a reading-based 
approach, or a reading-oral approach (Darian 1972). Unlike the ap¬ 
proach that was being developed by British applied linguists during the 
same period, there was little attempt to treat language content system¬ 
atically. Sentence patterns and grammar were introduced at the whim 
of the textbook writer. There was no standardization of the vocabulary 
or grammar that was included. Neither was there a consensus on what 


pammar, sentence patterns, and vocabulary were most important for 
beginning, intermediate, or advanced learners. 

But the entry of the United States into World War II had a significant 
effect on language teaching in America. To supply the U.S. government 
with personnel who were fluent in German, French, Italian, Chinese 
Japanese, Malay, and other languages, and who could work as inter¬ 
preters, code-room assistants, and translators, it was necessary to set up 
a special language training program. The government commissioned 
American universities to develop foreign language programs for military 
personnel. Thus the Army Specialized Training Program (ASTP) was 
established in 1942. Fifty-five American universities were involved in 
the program by the beginning of 1943. 

The objective of the army programs was for students to attain con¬ 
versational proficiency in a variety of foreign languages. Since this was 
not the goal of conventional foreign language courses in the United 
States, new approaches were necessary. Linguists, such as l.eonaixl 
Bloomfield at Yale, had alreaily tlcvelopetl Irainiii)', pro);rai7is as part ol 
their linguistic research that were designed to give litigiiists .md .mthro- 
pologists mastery nl American Indt.in langn.iges and othei lani’.nag.i-s 


they were studying. Textbooks did not exist for such languages. The 
technique Bloomfield and his colleagues used was sometimes known as 
the “informant method,” since it used a native speaker of the language 
- the informant - who served as a source of phrases and vocabulary 
and who provided sentences for imitation, and a linguist, who supervised 
the learning experience. The linguist did not necessarily know the lan¬ 
guage but was trained in eliciting the basic structure of the language 
from the informant. Thus the students and the linguist were able to take 
part in guided conversation with the informant, and together they grad¬ 
ually learned how to speak the language, as well as to understand much 
of its basic grammar. Students in such courses studied ten hours a day, 
six days a week. There were generally fifteen hours of drill with native 
speakers and twenty to thirty hours of private study spread over two to 
three six-week sessions. This was the system adopted by the army, and 
in small classes of mature and highly motivated students, excellent results 
were often achieved. 

The Army Specialized Training Program lasted only about two years 
but attracted considerable attention in the popular press and in the 
academic community. For the next ten years the “Army Method” and 
its suitability for use in regular language programs was discussed. But 
the linguists who developed the ASTP were not interested primarily in 
language teaching. The “methodology” of the Army Method, like the 
Direct Method, derived from the intensity of contact with the target 
language rather than from any well-developed methodological basis. It 
was a program innovative mainly in terms of the procedures used and 
the intensity of teaching rather than in terms of its underlying theory. 
I lowever, it did convince a number of prominent linguists of the value 
I )l an intensive, oral-bas^d approach to the learning of a foreign language. 

Linguists and applied linguists during this period were becoming in- 
I rcasingly involved in the teaching of English as a foreign language. 
America had now emerged as a major international power. There was 
.1 growing demand for foreign expertise in the teaching of English. Thoii- 
‘..inds of foreign students entered the United/States to study in univer- 
Miies, and many of these students required training in English before 
(hey could begin their studies. These factors led to the emergence of the 
American approach to ESL, which by the mid-fifties had become 
Amliolingualism. 

In 1939 the University of Michigan developed the first English Lan- 
I'.n.ige Institute in the United States; it specialized in the training o( 
le.uhers of English as a foreign language and in teaching English as a 
seionil Ol' loieij’,n language. Gharles I'ries, director ol the institute, was 
ii.nni'd III sirnctnr.il linguistics, aiul he applierl the principlesol structural 
Imi’.instus to lang.nage teailiing. I'ries and his colleagues rejecti'il .ip 
I'loai lies like those ol the I )lrei t Melhoil, in which le.irners ari' exposed 
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to the language, use it, and gradually absorb its grammatical patterns. 
For Fries, grammar, or “structure,” was the starting point. The structure 
of the language was identified with its basic sentence patterns and gram¬ 
matical structures. The language was taught by systematic attention to 
pronunciation and by intensive oral drilling of its basic sentence patterns. 
Pattern practice was a basic classroom technique. “It is these basic pat¬ 
terns that constitute the learner’s task. They require drill, drill, and more 
drill, and only enough vocabulary to make such drills possible” (Hockett 
1959). 

Michigan was not the only university involved in developing courses 
and materials for teaching English. A number of other similar programs 
were established, some of the earliest being at Georgetown University 
and American University, Washington, D.C., and at the University of 
Texas, Austin. U.S. linguists were becoming increasingly active, both 
within the United States and abroad, in supervising programs for the 
teaching of English (Moulton 1961). In 1950 the American Council of 
Learned Societies, under contract to the U.S. State Department, was 
commissioned to develop textbooks for teaching English to speakers of 
a wide number of foreign languages. The format the linguists involved 
in this project followed was known as the “general form”: A lesson 
began with work on pronunciation, morphology, and grammar, fol¬ 
lowed by drills and exercises. The guidelines were published as Structural 
Notes and Corpus: A Basis for the Preparation of Materials to Teach 
English as a Foreign Language (American Council of Learned Societies 
1952). This became an influential document and together with the “gen¬ 
eral form” was used as a guide to developing English courses for speakers 
of ten different languages (the famous Spoken Language series), pub¬ 
lished between 1953 and 1956 (Moulton 1961). 

In many ways the methodology used by U.S. linguists and language 
teaching experts at this period sounded similar to the British Oral Ap¬ 
proach, although the two traditions developed independently. The Amer¬ 
ican approach differed, however, in its strong alliance with American 
structural linguistics and its applied linguistic applications, particularly 
contrastive analysis. Fries set forth his principles in Teaching and Learn¬ 
ing English as a Foreign Language (1945), in which the problems of 
learning a foreign language were attributed to the conflict of different 
structural systems (i.e., differences between the grammatical and phon¬ 
ological patterns of the native tongue and the target language). Con¬ 
trastive analysis of the two languages would allow potential problems 
of interference to be predicted and addressed through carefully prepared 
teaching materials. Thus was born a major industry in American applied 
linguistics - systematic comparisons of English with other languages, 
with a view toward .solving the fundamental problems of foreign lan¬ 
guage learning. 
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The approach developed by linguists at Michigan and other univer¬ 
sities became known variously as the Oral Approach, the Aural-Oral 
Approach, and the Structural Approach. It advocated aural training first, 
then pronunciation training, followed by speaking, reading, and writing. 
Language was identified with speech, and speech was approached through 
structure. This approach influenced the way languages were taught m 
the United States throughout the fifties. As an approach to the teaching 
of English as a foreign language the new orthodoxy was promoted 
through the University of Michigan’s journal Language Learning. This 
was a period when expertise in linguistics was regarded as a necessary 
and sufficient foundation for expertise in language teaching. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, the classroom materials produced by Fries and linguists at 
Yale, Cornell, and elsewhere evidenced considerable linguistic analysis 
but very little pedagogy. They were widely used, however, and the ap¬ 
plied linguistic principles on which they were based were thought to 
incorporate the most advanced scientific approach to language teaching. 
If there was any learning theory underlying the Aural-Oral materials, it 
was a commonsense application of the idea that practice makes perfect. 
There is no explicit reference to then-current learning theory in Fries’s 
work. It was the incorporation of the linguistic principles of the Aural- 
Oral approach with state-of-the-art psychological learning theory in the 
mid-fifties that led to the method that came to be known as 

Audiolingualism. . 

The emergence of the Audiolingual Method resulted from the in- 
I l eased attention given to foreign language teaching in the United States 
toward the end of the 1950s. The need for a radical change and rethink¬ 
ing of foreign language teaching methodology (most of which was still 
linked to the Reading Method) was prompted by the launching of the 
liisi Russian satellite in 1957. The U.S. Government acknowledged the 
nt etl for a more intensive effort to teach foreign languages in order to 
pi event Americans from becoming isolated from scientific advances made 
III other countries. The National Defense Education Act (1958), among 
Ollier measures, provided funds for the study and analysis of modern 
l.mguages, for the development of teaching materials, and for the training 
nl I’eiuhers. Teachers were encouraged to attend summer institutes to 
improve their knowledge of foreip languages and to learn the principles 
ol linguistics and the new linguistically based teaching methods. Lan- 
gii.ig.e leaching specialists set about developing a method that was ap- 
I'.lua’ble to coiulitions in U.S. colleges and university classrooms. They 
iliew on ihe earlier experience of the army programs and the Aural-Oral 
ol Siimttiral Apin'oach ileveloped by Fries and his colleagues, adding 
niMglils laken Irom behaviorisi psychology. Ibis combination of stnic- 
ini.ii Imgnislic iheory, coniraslive analysis, aural oral procedures, and 
111 h.ivioiisi psyilmlogy led loilie Aniliolni|-iial Method. Andiolingnalisin 
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(the term was coined by Professor Nelson Brooks in 1964) claimed to 
have transformed language teaching from an art to a science, which 
would enable learners to achieve mastery of a foreign language effectively 
and efficiently. The method was widely adopted for teaching foreign 
languages in North American colleges and universities. It provided the 
methodological foundation for materials for the teaching of foreign lan¬ 
guages at college and university level in the United States and Canada, 
and its principles formed the basis of such widely used series as the Lado 
English Series (Lado 1977) and English 900 (English Language Services 
1964). Although the method began to fall from favor in the late sixties 
for reasons we shall discuss later, Audiolingualism and materials based 
on audiolingual principles continue to be widely used today. Let us 
examine the features of the Audiolingual Method at the levels of ap¬ 
proach, design, and procedure. 

Approach 

Theory of language 

The theory of language underlying Audiolingualism was derived from 
a view proposed by American linguists in the 1950s - a view that came 
to be known as structural linguistics. Linguistics had emerged as a flour¬ 
ishing academic discipline in the 1950s, and the structural theory of 
language constituted its backbone. Structural linguistics had developed 
in part as a reaction to traditional grammar. Traditional approaches to 
the study of language had linked the study of language to philosophy 
and to a mentalist approach to grammar. Grammar was considered a 
branch of logic, and the grammatical categories of Indo-European lan¬ 
guages were thought to represent ideal categories in languages. Many 
nineteenth-century language scholars had viewed modern European lan¬ 
guages as corruptions of classical grammar, and languages from other 
parts of the world were viewed as primitive and underdeveloped. 

The reaction against traditional grammar was prompted by the move¬ 
ment toward positivism and empiricism, which Darwin’s Origin of the 
Species had helped promote, and by an increased interest in non- 
European languages on the part of scholars. A more practical interest 
in language study emerged. As linguists discovered new sound types and 
new patterns of linguistic invention and organization, a new interest in 
phonetics, phonology, morphology, and syntax developed. By the 1930s, 
the scientific approach to the study of language was thought to consist 
of collecting examples of what speakers said and analyzing*them ac¬ 
cording to different levels of structural organization rather than ac¬ 
cording to categories of Latin grammar. A sopliisiie.iled methodology 
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for collecting and analyzing data developed, which involved transcribing 
spoken utterances in a language phonetically and later working out the 
phonemic, morphological (stems, prefixes, suffixes, etc.), and syntactic 
(phrases, clauses, sentence types) systems underlying the grammar of the 
language. Language was viewed as a system of structurally related ele¬ 
ments for the encoding of meaning, the elements being phonemes, mor¬ 
phemes, words, structures, and sentence types. The term structural referred 
to these characteristics: (a) Elements in a language were thought of as 
being linearly produced in a rule-governed (structured) way. (b) Lan¬ 
guage samples could be exhaustively described at any structural level of 
description (phonetic, phonemic, morphological, etc.), (c) Linguistic lev¬ 
els were thought of as systems within systems - that is, as being pyram¬ 
idally structured; phonemic systems led to morphemic systems, and these 
in turn led to the higher-level systems of phrases, clauses, and sentences. 

Learning a language, it was assumed, entails mastering the elements 
or building blocks of the language and learning the rules by which these 
elements are combined, from phoneme to morpheme to word to phrase 
to sentence. The phonological system defines those sound elements that 
contrast meaningfully with one another in the language (phonemes), 
their phonetic realizations in specific environments (allophones), and 
their permissible sequences (phonotactics). The phonological and gram¬ 
matical systems of the language constitute the organization of language 
and by implication the units of production and comprehension. The 
grammatical system consists of a listing of grammatical elements and 
rules for their linear combination into words, phrases, and sentences. 
Rule-ordered processes involve addition, deletion, and transposition of 
elements. 

An important tenet of structural linguistics was that the primary me¬ 
dium of language is oral: Speech is language. Since many languages do 
not have a written form and we learn to speak before we learn to read 
or write, it was argued that language is “primarily what is spoken and 
only secondarily what is written” (Brooks 1964). Therefore, it was as¬ 
sumed that speech had a priority in language teaching. This was contrary 
lo popular views of the relationship of the spoken and written forms of 
l.inguage, since it had been widely assumed that language existed prin- 
ci|-)ally as symbols written on paper, and that spoken language was an 
imperfect realization of the pure written version. 

This scientific approach to language analysis appeared to offer the 
loimdations for a scientific approach to language teaching. In 1961 the 
American linguist William Moulton, in a report prepared for the 9th 
Inleniational Congress of l.inguists, proclaimed the linguistic principles 
on whii li language leaching methodology should be based: “Language 

IS speeih, not writing_A language is a .set of habits-Teach the 

l.m|-,n.ige, not .iboni I he l.mg.nage _A language is whal its native speak- 
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y Reinforcement (behavior likely to oc- 
/ cur again and become a habit) 

Stimulus —> Organism —► Response 

Behavior 

No reinforcement/ 

Negative reinforcement 

(behavior not likely to occur again) 

Figure 4.1 

ers say, not what someone thinks they ought to say.... Languages are 
different” (quoted in Rivers 1964: 5). But a method cannot be based 
simply on a theory of language. It also needs to refer to the psychology 
of learning and to learning theory. It is to this aspect of Audiolingualism 
that we now turn. 


Theory of learning 

The language teaching theoreticians and methodologists who developed 
Audiolingualism not only had a convincing and powerful theory of 
language to draw upon but they were also working in a period when a 
prominent school of American psychology - known as behavioral psy¬ 
chology - claimed to have tapped the secrets of all human learning, 
including language learning. Behaviorism, like structural linguistics, is 
another antimentalist, empirically based approach to the study of human 
behavior. To the bchaviorist, the human being is an organism capable 
of a wide repertoire of behaviors. The occurrence of these behaviors is 
dependent upon three crucial elements in learning: a stimulus, which 
serves to elicit behavior; a response triggered by a stimulus; and rein¬ 
forcement, which serves to mark the response as being appropriate (or 
inappropriate) and encourages the repetition (or suppression) of the 
response in the future (see Skinner 1957; Brown 1980). A representation 
of this can be seen in Figure 4.1. 

Reinforcement is a vital element in the learning process, because it 
increases the likelihood that the behavior will occur again and eventually 
become a habit. To apply this theory to language learning is to identify 
the organism as the foreign language learner, the behavior as verbal 
behavior, the stimulus as what is taught or presented of the foreign 
language, the response as the learner’s reaction to the stimulus, and the 
reinforcement as the extrinsic approval and praise of the teacher or fellow 
students or the intrinsic self-satisfaction of target language use. Language 
mastery is represented as acquiring a .set of appropriate language stim¬ 
ulus-response chains. 


The descriptive practices of structural linguists suggested a number of 
hypotheses about language learning, and hence about language teaching 
as well. For example, since linguists normally described languages be¬ 
ginning with the phonological level and finishing with the sentence level, 
it was assumed that this was also the appropriate sequence for learning 
and teaching. Since speech was now held to be primary and writing 
secondary, it was assumed that language teaching should focus on mas¬ 
tery of speech and that writing or even written prompts should be with¬ 
held until reasonably late in the language learning process. Since the 
structure is what is important and unique about a language, early practice 
should focus on mastery of phonological and grammatical structures 
rather than on mastery of vocabulary. 

Out of these various influences emerged a number of learning prin¬ 
ciples, which became the psychological foundations of Audiolingualism 
and came to shape its methodological practices. Among the more central 
are the following: 

1. Foreign language learning is basically a process of mechanical habit for¬ 
mation. Good habits are formed by giving correct responses rather than 
by making mistakes. By memorizing dialogues and performing pattern 
drills the chances of producing mistakes are minimized. Language is ver¬ 
bal behavior — that is, the automatic production and comprehension of 
utterances — and can be learned by inducing the students to do likewise. 

2. Language skills are learned more effectively if the items to be learned in 
the target language are presented in spoken form before they are seen in 
written form. Aural-oral training is needed to provide the foundation for 
the development of other language skills. 

.1. Analogy provides a better foundation for language learning than analysis. 
Analogy involves the processes of generalization and discrimination. Ex¬ 
planations of rules are therefore not given until students have practiced a 
pattern in a variety of contexts and are thought to have acquired a per¬ 
ception of the analogies involved. Drills can enable learners to form cor¬ 
rect analogies. Hence the approach to the teaching of grammar is 
essentially inductive rather than deductive. 

4. The meanings that the words of a language have for the native speaker 
can be learned only in a linguistic and cultural context and not in isola¬ 
tion. Teaching a language thus involves teaching aspects of the cultural 
system of the people who speak the language (Rivers 1964: 19—22). 

In advocating these principles, proponents of Audiolingualism were 
thawing on the theory of a well-developed school of American psy¬ 
chology - behaviorism. The prominent Harvard behaviorist B. F. Skinner 
had elaborated a theory of learning applicable to language learning in 
his influential book Verbal Behavior (1957), in which he stated, “We 
have no reason to assume... that verbal behavior differs in any fun¬ 
damental respect Irom non-verbal behavior, or that any new principles 
must he invoked lo account lor il” (1957: 10). Armed with a powerful 
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theory of the nature of language and of language learning, audiolin- 
gualists could now turn to the design of language teaching courses and 
materials. 


Design 

Audiolingualists demanded a complete reorientation of the foreign lan¬ 
guage curriculum. Like the nineteenth-century reformers, they advocated 
a return to speech-based instruction with the primary objective of oral 
proficiency, and dismissed the study of grammar or literature as the goal 
of foreign language teaching. “A radical transformation is called for, a 
new orientation of procedures is demanded, and a thorough house clean¬ 
ing of methods, materials, texts and tests is unavoidable” (Brooks 1964: 
50). 

Objectives 

Brooks distinguishes between short-range and long-range objectives of 
an audiolingual program. Short-range objectives include training in lis¬ 
tening comprehension, accurate pronunciation, recognition of speech 
symbols as graphic signs on the printed page, and ability to reproduce 
these symbols in writing (Brooks 1964: 111). “These immediate objec¬ 
tives imply three others: first, control of the structures of sound, form, 
and order in the new language; second, acquaintance with vocabulary 
items that bring content into these structures; and third, meaning, in 
terms of the significance these verbal symbols have for those who speak 
the language natively” (Brooks 1964: 113). Long-range objectives “must 
be language as the native speaker uses it_There must be some knowl¬ 

edge of a second language as it is possessed by a true bilingualist” (Brooks 
1964: 107). 

In practice this means that the focus in the early stages is on oral 
skills, with gradual links to other skills as learning develops. Oral pro¬ 
ficiency is equated with accurate pronunciation and grammar and the 
ability to respond quickly and accurately in speech situations. The teach¬ 
ing of listening comprehension, pronunciation, grammar, and vocabu¬ 
lary are all related to development of oral fluency. Reading and writing 
skills may be taught, but they are dependent upon prior oral skills. 
Language is primarily speech in audiolingual theory, but speaking skills 
are themselves dependent upon the ability to accurately perceive and 
produce the major phonological features of the target language, fluency 
in the use of the key grammatical patterns in the language, and knowl¬ 
edge of sufficient vocabulary to use with the.se patlenis. 


The syllabus 

Audiolingualism is a linguistic, or structure-based, approach to language 
teaching. The starting point is a linguistic syllabus, which contains the 
key items of phonology, morphology, and syntax of the language ar¬ 
ranged according to their order of presentation. These may have been 
derived in part from a contrastive analysis of the differences between 
the native tongue and the target language, since these differences are 
thought to be the cause of the major difficulties the learner will en¬ 
counter. In addition, a lexical syllabus of basic vocabulary items is also 
usually specified in advance. In Foundations for English Teaching (Fries 
and Fries 1961), for example, a corpus of structural and lexical items 
graded into three levels is proposed, together with suggestions as to the 
situations that could be used to contextualize them. 

The language skills are taught in the order of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. Listening is viewed largely as training in aural 
discrimination of basic sound patterns. The language may be presented 
entirely orally at first; written representations are usually withheld from 
learners in early stages. 

Tlie learner’s activities must at first be confined to the audiolingual and ges¬ 
tural-visual bands of language behavior- 

Recognition and discrimination are followed by imitation, repetition and 
memorization. Only when he is thoroughly familiar with sounds, arrange¬ 
ments, and forms docs he center his attention on enlarging his vocabulary.... 
Throughout he concentrates upon gaining accuracy before striving for 
fluency. (Brooks 1964: 50) 

When reading and writing are introduced, students are taught to read 
and write what they have already learned to say orally. An attempt is 
made to minimize the possibilities for making mistakes both in speaking 
and writing by using a tightly structured approach to the presentation 
of new language items. At more advanced levels, more complex reading 
and writing tasks may be introduced. 

Types of learning and teaching activities 

Dialogues and drills form the basis of audiolingual classroom practices. 
I )ialogues provide the means of contextualizing key structures and il- 
lusirate situations in which structures might be used as well as some 
ciilinral aspects of the target language. Dialogues are used for repetition 
aiul inemori/.aiion. Clorrect pronunciation, stress, rhythm, and intona- 
linii are emphasized. After a dialogue has been presented and memorized, 
specific f’lammalical p.iKerns in the dialogue are selected and become 
ihe locus ol v.irious kinds ol rlrill .md padern-praclice I'xercises. 
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The use of drills and pattern practice is a distinctive feature of the 
Audioiingual Method. Various kinds of drills are used. Brooks (1964: 
156-61) includes the following: 

1. Repetition. The student repeats an utterance aloud as soon as he has 
heard it. He does this without looking at a printed text. The utterance 
must be brief enough to be retained by the ear. Sound is as important as 
form and order. 

UXAMl'l-i:. 

This is the seventh month. -This is the seventh month. 

After a student has repeated an utterance, he may repeat it again and 
add a few words, then repeat that whole utterance and add more words. 

EXAMPLLS. 

I used to know him. —I used to know him. 

I used to know him years ago. —I used to know him years ago when we 
were in school.... 

2. Inflection. One word in an utterance appears in another form when 
repeated. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 bought the ticket. -I bought the tickets. 

He bought the candy. -She bought the candy. 

I called the young man. —1 called the young men _ 

3. Replacement. One word in an utterance is replaced by another. 
EXAMPLES. 

He bought this house cheap. —He bought it cheap. 

Helen left early —She left early. 

They gave their boss a watch. —They gave him a watch_ 

4. Restatement. The student rephrases an utterance and addresses it to 
someone else, according to instructions. 

EXAMPLES. 

Tell him to wait for you. -Wait for me. 

Ask her how old she is. —How old are you? 

Ask John when he began. -John, when did you begin?... 

5. Completion. The student hears an utterance that is complete except for 
one word, then repeats the utterance in completed form. 

EXAMPLF.S. 

I’ll go my way and you go_—I’ll go my way and you go yours. 

We all have ... own troubles. —We all have our own troubles_ 

6. Transposition. A change in word order is necessary when a word is 
added. 

EXAMPLES. « 

I’m hungry, (so). —So am I. 

I'll never do it again, (neither). -Neither will 1- 
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7. Expansion. When a word is added it takes a certain place in the 
sequence. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 know him. (hardly). -1 hardly know him. 

I know him. (well). -I know him well - 

8. Contraction. A single word stands for a phrase or clause. 

EXAMPLES. 

Put your hand on the table. -Put your hand there. 

They believe that the earth is flat. -They believe it - 

9. Transformation. A sentence is transformed by being made negative or in¬ 
terrogative or through changes in tense, mood, voice, aspect, or 
modality. 

EXAMPLES. 

He knows my address. 

He doesn’t know my address. 

Does he know my address? 

He used to know my address. 

If he had known my address. 

10. Integration. Two separate utterances are integrated into one. 

EXAMPl.ES. 

They must be honest. This is important. -It is important that they be 
honest. 

I know that man. He is looking for you. -1 know the man who is look¬ 
ing for you.... 

I 1. Rejoinder. The student makes an appropriate rejoinder to a given utter¬ 
ance. He is told in advance to respond in one of the following ways: 

Be polite. 

Answer the question. 

Agree. 

Agree emphatically. 

Express surprise. 

Express regret. 

Disagree. 

Disagree emphatically. 

(Question what is said. 

I'ail to understand. 

Ill, POLITE. EXAMPLES. 

Thank you. —You’re welcome. 

May 1 take one? -Certainly. 

ANSWEK THE QUESTION. EXAMPLES. 

Whal is yoiir name? —My name is .Smiih. 

Where did il happen? In die middle ol die slieel. 

SS 
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AGREE. EXAMPLES. 

He’s following us. -I think you’re right. 

This is good coffee. -It’s very good. 

12. Restoration. The student is given a sequence of words that have been 
culled from a sentence but still bear its basic meaning. He uses these 
words with a minimum of changes and additions to restore the sentence 
to its original form. He may be told whether the time is present, past, or 
future. 

EXAMPLES. 

students/waiting/hus —The students are waiting for the bus. 
boys/build/house/tree —The boys built a house in a tree_ 

Learner roles 

Learners are viewed as organisms that can be directed by skilled training 
techniques to produce correct responses. In accordance with behaviorist 
learning theory, teaching focuses on the external manifestations of learn¬ 
ing rather than on the internal processes. Learners play a reactive role 
by responding to stimuli, and thus have little control over the content, 
pace, or style of learning. They are not encouraged to initiate interaction, 
because this may lead to mistakes. The fact that in the early stages 
learners do not always understand the meaning of what they are re¬ 
peating is not perceived as a drawback, for by listening to the teacher, 
imitating accurately, and responding to and performing controlled tasks 
they are learning a new form of verbal behavior. 

Teacher roles 

In Audiolingualism, as in Situational Language Teaching, the teacher’s 
role is central and active; it is a teacher-dominated method. The teacher 
models the target language, controls the direction and pace of learning, 
and monitors and corrects the learners’ performance. The teacher must 
keep the learners attentive by varying drills and tasks and choosing 
relevant situations to practice structures. Language learning is seen to 
result from active verbal interaction between the teacher and the learners. 
Failure to learn results only from the improper application of the method, 
for example, from the teacher not providing sufficient practice or from 
the learner not memorizing the essential patterns and structures; but the 
method itself is never to blame. Brooks argues that the teacher must be 
trained to do the following: 

Introduce, sustain, and harmonize the learning of the four skills in this onler: 

hearing, speaking, reading and writing. 

Use — and not use — Fnglish in the language elassrooni. 

Sr. 


Model the various types of language behavior that the student is to learn. 
Teach spoken language in dialogue form. 

Direct choral response by all or parts of the class. 

Teach the use of structure through pattern practice. 

Guide the student in choosing and learning vocabulary. 

Show how words relate to meaning in the target language. 

Get the individual student to talk. 

Reward trials by the student in such a way that learning is reinforced. 

Teach a short story and other literary forms. 

Establish and maintain a cultural island. 

Formalize on the first day the rules according to which the language class is 
to be conducted, and enforce them. 

(Brooks 1964: 143) 

The role of instructional materials 

Instructional materials in the Audiolingual Method assist the teacher to 
develop language mastery in the learner. They are primarily teacher 
oriented. A student textbook is often not used in the elementary phases 
of a course where students are primarily listening, repeating, and re¬ 
sponding. At this stage in learning, exposure to the printed word may 
not be considered desirable, because it distracts attention from the aural 
input. The teacher, however, will have access to a teacher’s book that 
contains the structured sequence of lessons to be followed and the dia¬ 
logues, drills, and other practice activities. When textbooks and printed 
materials are introduced to the student, they provide the texts of dia¬ 
logues and cues needed for drills and exercises. 

Tape recorders and audiovisual equipment often have central roles in 
an audiolingual course. If the teacher is not a native speaker of the target 
language, the tape recorder provides accurate models for dialogues and 
drills. A language laboratory may also be considered essential. It provides 
the opportunity for further drill work and to receive controlled error- 
free practice of basic structures. It also adds variety by providing an 
alternative to classroom practice. A taped lesson may first present a 
dialogue for listening practice, allow for the student to repeat the sen¬ 
tences in the dialogue line by line, and provide follow-up fluency drills 
on grammar or pronunciation. 

Procedure 

Since Audiolitigualism is primarily an oral approach to language teach¬ 
ing, it is not sur|irising that (he process ol reaching involves extensive 
oral instruclion. The locus ol mstriKlion is on immediate anil accurate 
speech; there is hide pidvision lor gr.nnin.ideal explanation or talking 
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about the language. As far as possible, the target language is used as the 
medium of instruction, and translation or use of the native tongue is 
discouraged. Classes of ten or less arc considered optimal, although 
larger classes are often the norm. Brooks lists the following procedures 
the teacher should adopt in using the Audiolingual Method; 

The modeling of all learnings by the teacher. 

The subordination of the mother tongue to the second language by rendering 
English inactive while the new language is being learned. 

The early and continued training of the ear and tongue without recourse to 
graphic symbols. 

The learning of structure through the practice of patterns of sound, order, 
and form, rather than by explanation. 

The gradual substitution of graphic symbols for sounds after sounds are thor¬ 
oughly known. 

The summarizing of the main principles of structure for the student’s use 
when the structures are already familiar, especially when they differ from 
those of the mother tongue.... 

The shortening of the time span between a performance and the pronounce¬ 
ment of its rightness or wrongness, without interrupting the response. This 
enhances the factor of reinforcement in learning. 

The minimizing of vocabulary until all common structures have been learned. 
The study of vocabulary only in context. 

Sustained practice in the use of the language only in the molecular form of 
speaker-hearer-situation. 

Practice in translation only as a literary exercise at an advanced level. 

(Brooks 1964: 142) 

In a typical audiolingual lesson the following procedures would be 
observed: 

1. Students first hear a model dialogue (either read by the teacher or on 
tape) containing the key structures that are the focus of the lesson. They 
repeat each line of the dialogue, individually and in chorus. The teacher 
pays attention to pronunciation, intonation, and fluency. Correction of 
mistakes of pronunciation or grammar is direct and immediate. The dia¬ 
logue is memorized gradually, line by line. A line may be broken down 
into several phrases if necessary. The dialogue is read aloud in chorus, one 
half saying one speaker’s part and the other half responding. The students 
do not consult their book throughout this phase. 

2. The dialogue is adapted to the students’ interest or situation, through 
changing certain key words or phrases. This is acted out by the students. 

3. Certain key structures from the dialogue are selected and used as the basis 
for pattern drills of different kinds. These are first practiced in chorus and 
then individually. Some grammatical explanation may be offered at this 
point, but this is kept to an absolute minimum. 

4. The students may refer to their textbook, and follow-up reading? writing, 
or vocabulary activities based on the dialogue may be introduced. At the 
beginning level, writing is purely imitative aiul consists ol little moie th.m 
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copying out sentences that have been practiced. As proficiency increases, 
students may write out variations of structural items they have practiced 
or write short compositions on given topics with the help of framing ques¬ 
tions, which will guide their use of the language. 

5. Eollow-up activities may take place in the language laboratory, where fur¬ 
ther dialogue and drill work is carried out. 

The decline of Audiolingualism 

Audiolingualism reached its period of most widespread use in the 1960s 
and was applied both to the teaching of foreign languages in the United 
States and to the teaching of English as a second or foreign language. It 
led to such widely used courses as English 900 and the Lado English Se¬ 
ries, as well as to texts for teaching the major European languages. But 
then came criticism on two fronts. On the one hand, the theoretical foun¬ 
dations of Audiolingualism were attacked as being unsound both in terms 
of language theory and learning theory. On the other, practitioners found 
that the practical results fell short of expectations. Students were often 
found to be unable to transfer skills acquired through Audiolingualism to 
real communication outside the classroom, and many found the experi¬ 
ence of studying through audiolingual procedures to be boring and 
unsatisfying. 

The theoretical attack on audiolingual beliefs resulted from changes in 
American linguistic theory in the sixties. The MIT linguist Noam Chom¬ 
sky rejected the structuralist approach to language description as well as 
the behaviorist theory of language learning. “Language is not a habit 
structure. Ordinary linguistic behavior characteristically involves inno¬ 
vation, formation of new sentences and patterns in accordance with rules 
of great abstractness and intricacy” (Chomsky 1966: 153). Chomsky’s 
theory of transformational grammar proposed that the fundamental 
properties of language derive from innate aspects of the mind and from 
how humans process experience through language. His theories were to 
revolutionize American linguistics and focus the attention of linguists and 
psychologists on the mental properties people bring to bear on language 
use and language learning. Chomsky also proposed an alternative theory 
of language learning to that of the behaviorists. Behaviorism regarded 
language learning as similar in principle to any other kind of learning. It 
was subject to the same laws of stimulus and response, reinforcement and 
association. Chomsky argued that such a learning theory could not pos¬ 
sibly serve as a model of how humans learn language, since much of hu- 
m;in language use is not imitated behavior but is created anew from 
underlying knowleilge ol idisii'act rules. Sentences arc not learned by im- 
ilalion anil repelilion bul “geiu'rateil” Irom (he learner’s inuierlying 
"lompeleiue." 

S‘< 
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Suddenly the whole audiolingual paradigm was called into question: 
pattern practice, drilling, memorization. These might lead to language¬ 
like behaviors, but they were not resulting in competence. This created 
a crisis in American language teaching circles from which a full recovery 
has not yet been made. Temporary relief was offered in the form of a 
theory derived in part from Chomsky — cognitive code learning. In 1966 
John B. Carroll, a psychologist who had taken a close interest in foreign 
language teaching, wrote: 

The audio-lingual habit theory which is so prevalent in American foreign lan¬ 
guage teaching was, perhaps fifteen years ago in step with the state of psy¬ 
chological thinking of that time, but it is no longer abreast of recent 
developments. It is ripe for major revision, particularly in the direction of 
joining it with some of the better elements of the cognitive-code learning the¬ 
ory. (Carroll 1966: 105) 

This referred to a view of learning that allowed for a conscious focus 
on grammar and that acknowledged the role of abstract mental processes 
in learning rather than defining learning simply in terms of habit for¬ 
mation. Practice activities should involve meaningful learning and lan¬ 
guage use. Learners should be encouraged to use their innate and creative 
abilities to derive and make explicit the underlying grammatical rules 
of the language. For a time in the early seventies there was a considerable 
interest in the implication of the cognitive-code theory for language 
teaching (e.g., see Jakobovits 1970; Lugton 1971). But no clear-cut 
methodological guidelines emerged, nor did any particular method in¬ 
corporating this view of learning. The term cognitive code is still some¬ 
times invoked to refer to any conscious attempt to organize materials 
around a grammatical syllabus while allowing for meaningful practice 
and use of language. The lack of an alternative to Audiolingual ism in 
language teaching in the United States has led to a period of adaptation, 
innovation, experimentation, and some confusion. On the one hand are 
new methods that have been developed independently of current lin¬ 
guistic and second language acquisition theory (e.g.. Total Physical Re¬ 
sponse, Silent Way, Counseling-Learning); on the other are competing 
approaches that are derived, it is claimed, from contemporary theories 
of language and second language acquisition (e.g.. The Natural Ap¬ 
proach, Communicative Language Teaching). These developments will 
be considered in the remaining chapters of this book. 

Conclusion 

Audiolingualism holds that language learning is like other forms of learn¬ 
ing. Since language is a formal, riile-governeil syslem, it can be lonnally 


organized to maximize teaching and learning efficiency. Audiolingualism 
thus stresses the mechanistic aspects of language learning and language 
use. 

There are many similarities between Situational Language Teaching 
and Audiolingualism. The order in which the language skills are intro¬ 
duced, and the focus on accuracy through drill and practice in the basic 
structures and sentence patterns of the target language, might suggest 
that these methods drew from each other. In fact, however. Situational 
Language Teaching was a development of the earlier Direct Method (see 
Chapter 1) and does not have the strong ties to linguistics and behavioral 
psychology that characterize Audiolingualism. The similarities of the 
two methods reflect similar views about the nature of language and of 
language learning, though these views were in fact developed from quite 
different traditions. 
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5 Communicative Language Teaching 


Background 

The origins of Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) are to be found 
in the changes in the British language teaching tradition dating from the 
late 1960s. Until then, Situational Language Teaching (see Chapter 3) 
represented the major British approach to teaching English as a foreign 
language. In Situational Language Teaching, language was taught by 
practicing basic structures in meaningful situation-based activities. But 
just as the linguistic theory underlying Audiolingualism was rejected in 
the United States in the mid-1960s, British applied linguists began to 
call into question the theoretical assumptions underlying Situational 
Language Teaching; 

By the end of the sixties it was clear that the situational approach ... had run 
its course. There was no future in continuing to pursue the chimera of pre¬ 
dicting language on the basis of situational events. What was required was a 
closer study of the language itself and a return to the traditional concept that 
utterances carried meaning in themselves and expressed the meanings and in¬ 
tentions of the speakers and writers who created them. (Howatt 1984: 280) 

This was partly a response to the sorts of criticisms the prominent 
American linguist Noam Chomsky had leveled at structural linguistic 
theory in his now classic book Syntactic Structures (1957). Chomsky 
had demonstrated that the current standard structural theories of lan¬ 
guage were incapable of accounting for the fundamental characteristic 
of language — the creativity and uniqueness of individual sentences. 
British applied linguists emphasized another fundamental dimension of 
language that was inadequately addressed in current approaches to lan¬ 
guage teaching at that time - the functional and communicative potential 
of language. They saw the need to focus in language teaching on com¬ 
municative proficiency rather than on mere mastery of structures. Schol¬ 
ars who advocated this view of language, such as Christopher Candlin 
and Henry Widdowson, drew on the work of British functional linguists 
(e.g., John Firth, M. A. K. Halliday), American work in sociolinguistics 
(e.g. Dell Hymes, John Gumperz, and William Labov), as wtJI as work 
in philosophy (e.g., John Austin and John Searle). 

Anolher impetus lor dillerenl approaches to loreigtt language teaehiiig 
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came from changing educational realities in Europe. With the increasing 
interdependence of European countries came the need for greater efforts 
to teach adults the major languages of the European Common Market 
and the Council of Europe, a regional organization for cultural and 
educational cooperation. Education was one of the Council of Europe’s 
major areas of activity. It sponsored international conferences on lan¬ 
guage teaching, published monographs and books about language teach¬ 
ing, and was aaive in promoting the formation of the International 
Association of Applied Linguistics. The need to articulate and develop 
alternative methods of language teaching was considered a high priority. 

In 1971 a group of experts began to investigate the possibility of 
developing language courses on a unit-credit system, a system in which 
learning tasks are broken down into “portions or units, each of which 
corresponds to a component of a learner’s needs and is systematically 
related to all the other portions” (van Ek and Alexander 1980: 6). The 
group used studies of the needs of European language learners, and in 
particular a preliminary document prepared by a British linguist, D. A. 
Wilkins (1972), which proposed a functional or communicative defi¬ 
nition of language that could serve as a basis for developing commu¬ 
nicative syllabuses for language teaching. Wilkins’s contribution was an 
analysis of the communicative meanings that a language learner needs 
to understand and express. Rather than describe the core of language 
through traditional concepts of grammar and vocabulary, Wilkins at¬ 
tempted to demonstrate the systems of meanings that lay behind the 
communicative uses of language. He described two types of meanings: 
notional categories (concepts such as time, sequence, quantity, location, 
frequency) and categories of communicative function (requests, denials, 
offers, complaints). Wilkins later revised and expanded his 1972 doc¬ 
ument into a book called Notional Syllabuses (Wilkins 1976), which 
had a significant impact on the development of Communicative Lan¬ 
guage Teaching. The Council of Europe incorporated his scniantic/com- 
municative analysis into a set of specifications for a first-level 
communicative language syllabus. These threshold level specifications 
(van Ek and Alexander 1980) have had a strong influence on the design 
of communicative language programs and textbooks in Europe. 

The work of the Council of Europe; the writings of Wilkins, Wid¬ 
dowson, Candlin, Christopher Brumfit, Keith Johnson, and other British 
api^lied linguists on the tbeoretical basis for a communicative or func- 
lional approach to language teaching; the rapid application of these 
ideas by textbook writers; and the equally rapid acceptance of these new 
principles by British language teaching specialists, curriculum develop¬ 
ment centers, and even governments gave prominence nationally and 
inlernatioii.illy to what came to be ri’lerred to as the Communicative 
Appro.kh, or simply (iommmncalive L.mg.nage I'e.uhing. (The terms 
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notional-functional approach and functional approach are also some¬ 
times used.) Although the movement began as a largely British inno¬ 
vation, focusing on alternative conceptions of a syllabus, since the mid- 
1970s the scope of Communicative Language Teaching has expanded. 
Both American and British proponents now see it as an approach (and 
not a method) that aims to (a) make communicative competence the 
goal of language teaching and (b) develop procedures for the teaching 
of the four language skills that acknowledge the interdependence of 
language and communication. Its comprehensiveness thus makes it dif¬ 
ferent in scope and status from any of the other approaches or methods 
discussed in this book. There is no single text or authority on it, nor 
any single model that is universally accepted as authoritative. For some, 
Communicative Language Teaching means little more than an integra¬ 
tion of grammatical and functional teaching. Littlewood (1981: 1) states, 
“One of the most characteristic features of communicative language 
teaching is that it pays systematic attention to functional as well as 
structural aspects of language.” For others, it means using procedures 
where learners work in pairs or groups employing available language 
resources in problem-solving tasks. A national primary English syllabus 
based on a communicative approach {Syllabuses for Primary Schools 
1981), for example, defines the focus of the syllabus as the “commu¬ 
nicative functions which the forms of the language serve” (p. 5). The 
introduction to the same document comments that “communicative pur¬ 
poses may be of many different kinds. What is essential in all of them 
is that at least two parties are involved in an interaction or transaction 
of some kind where one party has an intention and the other party 
expands or reacts to the intention” (p. 5). in her discussion of com¬ 
municative syllabus design, Yalden (1983) discusses six Communicative 
Language Teaching design alternatives, ranging from a model in which 
communicative exercises are grafted onto an existing structural syllabus, 
to a learner-generated view of syllabus design (e.g., Holec 1980). 

Howatt distinguishes between a “strong” and a “weak” version of 
Communicative Language Teaching: 

There is, in a sense, a ‘strong’ version of the communicative approach and a 
‘weak’ version. The weak version which has become more or less standard 
practice in the last ten years, stresses the importance of providing learners 
with opportunities to use their English for communicative purposes and, 
characteristically, attempts to integrate such activities into a wider program 
of language teaching.... The ‘strong’ version of communicative teaching, on 
the other hand, advances the claim that language is acquired through com¬ 
munication, so that it is not merely a question of activating an existing but 
inert knowledge of the language, but of stimulating the developmeyi of the 
language system itself. If the former could be describeil as ‘learniii)', In use' 
F.nglish, the hitler entails ‘using linglish to learn it.’ (l‘>Sd; V*) 
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Finocchiaro and Brumfit (1983) contrast the major distinctive features 
of the Audiolingual Method and the Communicative Approach, ac¬ 
cording to their interpretation: 


Audio-lingual 

1. Attends to structure and form 
more than meaning. 

2. Demands memorization of 
structure-based dialogs. 

3. Language items are not 
necessarily contextualized. 

4. Language learning is learning 
structures, sounds, or words. 

5. Mastery, or “over-learning” is 
sought. 

6. Drilling is a central technique. 

7. Native-speaker-like 
pronunciation is sought. 

8. Grammatical explanation is 
avoided. 

9. Communicative activities only 
come after a long process of 
rigid drills and exercises. 

10. The use of the student’s native 
language is forbidden. 

n. Translation is forbidden at 
early levels. 

12. Reading and writing are 
deferred till speech is mastered. 

13. The target linguistic system will 
be learned through the overt 
teaching of the patterns of the 
system. 

14. Linguistic competence is the 
desired goal. 

15. Varieties of language are 
recognized but not emphasized. 

Wi. The sequence ol units is 

ileiermineil solely by piiiuiples 
ol liuguisiic ((implexiiv, 
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Meaning is paramount. 

Dialogs, if used, center around 
communicative functions and are 
not normally memorized. 

Contextualization is a basic 
premise. 

Language learning is learning to 
communicate. 

Effective communication is sought. 

Drilling may occur, but 
peripherally. 

Comprehensible pronunciation is 
sought. 

Any device which helps the learners 
is accepted — varying according to 
their age, interest, etc. 

Attempts to communicate may be 
encouraged from the very 
beginning. 

Judicious use of native language is 
accepted where feasible. 

Translation may be used where 
students need or benefit from it. 

Reading and writing can start from 
the first day, if desired. 

The target linguistic system will be 
learned best through the process 
of struggling to communicate. 

Communicative competence is the 
desired goal (i.e. the ability to use 
the linguistic system effectively 
and appropriately). 

Linguistic variation is a central 
concept in materials and 
methodology. 

Sequencing is determined by any 
consideration of content, 

(iinclion, or meaning which 
maintains interest. 
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17. The teacher controls the Teachers help learners in any way 

learners and prevents them that motivates them to work with 

from doing anything that the language. 

conflicts with the theory. 

18. “Language is habit” so errors Language is created by the 

must be prevented at all costs. individual often through trial and 

error. 

19. Accuracy, in terms of formal Fluency and acceptable language is 

correctness, is a primary goal. the primary goal: accuracy is 

judged not in the abstract but in 
context. 

20. Students are expected to Students are expected to interact 

interact with the language with other people, either in the 

system, embodied in machines flesh, through pair and group 

or controlled materials work, or in their writings. 

21. The teacher is expected to The teacher cannot know exactly 

specify the language that what language the students will 

students are to use. use. 

22. Intrinsic motivation will spring Intrinsic motivation will spring from 

from an interest in the structure an interest in what is being 

of the language. communicated by the language. 

(1983: 91-3) 

Apart from being an interesting example of how proponents of Com¬ 
municative Language Teaching stack the cards in their favor, such a set 
of contrasts illustrates some of the major differences between commu¬ 
nicative approaches and earlier traditions in language teaching. The wide 
acceptance of the communicative approach and the relatively/varied way 
in which it is interpreted and applied can be attributed to the fact that 
practitioners from different educational traditions can identify with it, 
and consequently interpret it in different ways. One of its North Amer¬ 
ican proponents, Savignon (1983), for example, offers as a precedent to 
CLT a commentary by Montaigne on his learning of Latin through 
conversation rather than through the customary method of formal anal¬ 
ysis and translation. Writes Montaigne, “Without methods, without a 
book, without grammar or rules, without a whip and without tears, I 
had learned a Latin as proper as that of my schoolmaster” (Savignon 
1983: 47). This antistructural view can be held to represent the language 
learning version of a more general learning perspective usually referred 
to as “learning by doing” or “the experience approach” (Hilgard and 
Bower 1966). This notion of direct rather than delayed practice of com¬ 
municative acts is central to most CLT interpretations. 

The focus on communicative and contextual factors in language use 
also has an antecedent in the work of the anthropologist Bronislaw 
Malinowski and his colleague, the linguist John Firth. British applieil 
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linguists usually credit Firth with focusing attention on discourse as 
subject and context for language analysis. Firth also stressed that lan¬ 
guage needed to be studied in the broader sociocultural context of its 
use, which included participants, their behavior and beliefs, the objects 
of linguistic discussion, and word choice. Both Michael Flalliday and 
Dell Hymes, linguists frequently cited by advocates of Communicative 
Language Teaching, acknowledge primary debts to Malinowski and 
Firth. 

Another frequently cited dimension of CLT, its learner-centered and 
experience-based view of second language teaching, also has antecedents 
outside the language teaching tradition per se. An important American 
national curriculum commission in the 1930s, for example, proposed 
the adoption of an Experience Curriculum in English. The report of the 
commission began with the premise that “experience is the best of all 
schools.... The ideal curriculum consists of well-selected experiences” 
(cited in Applebee 1974: 119). Like those who have recently urged the 
organization of Communicative Language Teaching around tasks and 
procedures, the committee tried to suggest “the means for selection and 
weaving appropriate experiences into a coherent curriculum stretching 
across the years of school English study” (Applebee 1974: 119). Indi¬ 
vidual learners were also seen as possessing unique interests, styles, needs, 
and goals, which should be reflected in the design of methods of instruc¬ 
tion. Teachers were encouraged to develop learning materials “on the 
basis of the particular needs manifested by the class” (Applebee 1974: 
150). 

Common to all versions of Communicative Language Teaching, how¬ 
ever, is a theory of language teaching that starts from a communicative 
model of language and language use, and that seeks to translate this 
into a design for an instructional system, for materials, for teacher and 
learner roles and behaviors, and for classroom activities and techniques. 
Let us now consider how this is manifested at the levels of approach, 
design, and procedure. 

Approach 

Theory of language 

The communicative approach in language teaching starts from a theory 
of language as communication. The goal of language teaching is 
to develop what Hymes (1972) referred to as “communicative com¬ 
petence.” Hymes coined this term in order to contrast a communica¬ 
tive view ol lauf’uage :m(l (Tomsky’s theory of competence. Chomsky 
held ih.it 
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linguistic theory is concerned primarily with an ideal speaker-listener in a 
completely homogeneous speech community, who knows its language per¬ 
fectly and is unaffected by such grammatically irrelevant conditions as mem¬ 
ory limitation, distractions, shifts of attention and interest, and errors 
(random or characteristic) in applying his knowledge of the language in ac¬ 
tual performance. (Chomsky 1965: 3) 

For Chomsky, the focus of linguistic theory was to characterize the 
abstract abilities speakers possess that enable them to produce gram¬ 
matically correct sentences in a language. Hymes held that such a view 
of linguistic theory was sterile, that linguistic theory needed to be seen 
as part of a more general theory incorporating communication and 
culture. Hymes’s theory of communicative competence was a definition 
of what a speaker needs to know in order to be communicatively com¬ 
petent in a speech community. In Hymes’s view, a person who acquires 
communicative competence acquires both knowledge and ability for 
language use with respect to 

1. whether (and to what degree) something is formally possible; 

2. whether (and to what degree) something is feasible in virtue of the means 
of implementation available; 

3. whether (and to what degree) something is appropriate (adequate, happy, 
successful) in relation to a context in which it is used and evaluated; 

4. whether (and to what degree) something is in fact done, actually per¬ 
formed, and what its doing entails. 

(Hymes 1972: 281) 

This theory of what knowing a language entails offers a much more 
comprehensive view than Chomsky’s view of competence, which deals 
primarily with abstract grammatical knowledge. Another linguistic the¬ 
ory of communication favored in CLT is Halliday’s functional account 
of language use. “Linguistics ... is concerned... with the description of 
speech acts or texts, since only through the study of language in use are 
all the functions of language, and therefore all components of meaning, 
brought into focus’’ (Halliday 1970: 145). In a number of influential 
books and papers, Halliday has elaborated a powerful theory of the 
functions of language, which complements Hymes’s view of commu¬ 
nicative competence for many writers on CLT (e.g., Brumfit and Johnson 
1979; Savignon 1983). He described (1975: 11-17) seven basic functions 
that language performs for children learning their first language: 

1. the instrumental function: using language to get things; 

2. the regulatory function: using language to control the behavior of others; I 

3. the interactional function: using language to create interaction with 1 

others; • | 

4. the personal function: using language lo express peison.il h i lni|',s .ind 11 

meanings; II 
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5. the heuristic function: using language to learn and to discover; 

6. the imaginative function: using language to create a world of the 
imagination; 

7. the representational function: using language to communicate 
information. 

Learning a second language was similarly viewed by proponents of Com¬ 
municative Language Teaching as acquiring the linguistic means to per¬ 
form different kinds of functions. 

Another theorist frequently cited for his views on the communicative 
nature of language is Henry Widdowson. In his book Teaching Language 
as Communication (1978), Widdowson presented a view of the rela¬ 
tionship between linguistic systems and their communicative values in 
text and discourse. He focused on the communicative acts underlying 
the ability to use language for different purposes. A more recent but 
related analysis of communicative competence is found in Canale and 
Swain (1980), in which four dimensions of communicative competence 
are identified: grammatical competence, sociolinguistic competence, dis¬ 
course competence, and strategic competence. Grammatical competence 
refers to what Chomsky calls linguistic competence and what Hymes 
intends by what is “formally possible.” It is the domain of grammatical 
and lexical capacity. Sociolinguistic competence refers to an understand¬ 
ing of the social context in which communication takes place, including 
role relationships, the shared information of the participants, and the 
communicative purpose for their interaction. Discourse competence re¬ 
fers to the interpretation of individual message elements in terms of their 
interconnectedness and of how meaning is represented in relationship 
to the entire discourse or text. Strategic competence refers to the coping 
strategies that communicators employ to initiate, terminate, maintain, 
repair, and redirect communication. 

At the level of language theory. Communicative Language Teaching 
has a rich, if somewhat eclectic, theoretical base. Some of the charac¬ 
teristics of this communicative view of language follow. 

1. Language is a system for the expression of meaning. 

2. The primary function of language is for interaction and communication. 

3. The structure of language reflects its functional and communicative u.ses. 

4. The primary units of language are not merely its grammatical and struc¬ 
tural features, but categories of functional and communicative meaning as 
exemplified in discourse. 

Theory of learning 

In conliMsl to the amount that has been written in (iommnnicative 
L.nigu:ige Teachiii)', lileiMiiire about comnninicaiive dimensions of Ian- 
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guage, little has been written about learning theory. Neither Brumfit and 
Johnson (1979) nor Littlewood (1981), for example, offers any discus¬ 
sion of learning theory. Elements of an underlying learning theory can 
be discerned in some GET practices, however. One such element might 
be described as the communication principle: Activities that involve real 
communication promote learning. A second element is the task principle: 
Activities in which language is used for carrying out meaningful tasks 
promote learning (Johnson 1982). A third element is the meaningfulness 
principle: Language that is meaningful to the learner supports the learn¬ 
ing process. Learning activities are consequently selected according to 
how well they engage the learner in meaningful and authentic language 
use (rather than merely mechanical practice of language patterns). These 
principles, we suggest, can be inferred from CLT practices (e.g.. Little- 
wood 1981; Johnson 1982). They address the conditions needed to 
promote second language learning, rather than the processes of language 
acquisition. 

More recent accounts of Communicative Language Teaching, how¬ 
ever, have attempted to describe theories of language learning processes 
that are compatible with the communicative approach. Savignon (1983) 
surveys second language acquisition research as a source for learning 
theories and considers the role of linguistic, social, cognitive, and in¬ 
dividual variables in language acquisition. Other theorists (e.g., Stephen 
Krashen, who is not directly associated with Communicative Language 
Teaching) have developed theories cited as compatible with the principles 
of CLT (see Chapter 9). Krashen sees acquisition as the basic process 
involved in developing language proficiency and distinguishes this proc¬ 
ess from learning. Acquisition refers to the unconscious development of 
the target language system as a result of using the language for real 
communication. Learning is the conscious representation of grammatical 
knowledge that has resulted from instruction, and it cannot lead to 
acquisition. It is the acquired system that we call upon to create utter¬ 
ances during spontaneous language use. The learned system can serve 
only as a monitor of the output of the acquired system. Krashen and 
other second language acquisition theorists typically stress that language 
learning comes about through using language communicatively, rather 
than through practicing language skills. 

Johnson (1984) and Littlewood (1984) consider an alternative learning 
theory that they also see as compatible with CLT—a skill-learning model 
of learning. According to this theory, the acquisition of communicative 
competence in a language is an example of skill development. This 
involves both a cognitive and a behavioral aspect: 

llic cognitive aspect involves the internalisation oi plans lor ere.iiiii|‘ .ippro- 
priale hehavionr. I'or language use, lliesi* plans derive ni.niih' liom ilie l.in 
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guage system — they include grammatical rules, procedures for selecting 
vocabulary, and social conventions governing speech. The behavioural aspect 
involves the automation of these plans so that they can be converted into 
fluent performance in real time. This occurs mainly through practice in con¬ 
verting plans into performance. (Littlewood 1984; 74) 

This theory thus encourages an emphasis on practice as a way of de¬ 
veloping communicative skills. 

Design 

Objectives 

Piepho (1981) discusses the following levels of objectives in a commu¬ 
nicative approach: 

1. an integrative and content level (language as a means of expression) 

2. a linguistic and instrumental level (language as a semiotic system and an 
object of learning); 

3. an affective level of interpersonal relationships and conduct (language as a 
means of expressing values and judgments about oneself and others); 

4. a level of individual learning needs (remedial learning based on error 
analysis); 

5. a general educational level of extra-linguistic goals (language learning 
within the school curriculum). 

(Piepho 1981: 8) 

These are proposed as general objectives, applicable to any teaching 
situation. Particular objectives for CLT cannot be defined beyond this 
level of specification, since such an approach assumes that language 
teaching will reflect the particular needs of the target learners. These 
needs may be in the domains of reading, writing, listening, or speaking, 
each of which can be approached from a communicative perspective. 
Curriculum or instructional objectives for a particular course would 
reflect specific aspects of communicative competence according to the 
learner’s proficiency level and communicative needs. 

The syllabus 

Discussions of the nature of the syllabus have been central in Com- 
iimnicative Language Teaching. We have seen that one of the first syl¬ 
labus models to be proposed was described as a notional syllabus (Wilkins 
1976), which specified the semantic-grammatical categories (e.g., fre- 
(|iieiK y, motion, l<)e;\ti()n) and the categories of communicative function 
that li-arners need to expri-ss. The (!oniuil ol linrope eximiulerl and 
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developed this into a syllabus that included descriptions of the objectives 
of foreign language courses for European adults, the situations in which 
they might typically need to use a foreign language (e.g., travel, business), 
the topics they might need to talk about (e.g., personal identification, 
education, shopping), the functions they needed language for (e.g., de¬ 
scribing something, requesting information, expressing agreement and 
disagreement), the notions made use of in communication (e.g., time, 
frequency, duration), as well as the vocabulary and grammar needed. 
The result was published as Threshold Level English (van Ek and Alex¬ 
ander 1980) and was an attempt to specify what was needed in order 
to be able to achieve a reasonable degree of communicative proficiency 
in a foreign language, including the language items needed to realize 
this “threshold level.” 

Discussion of syllabus theory and syllabus models in Communicative 
Language Teaching has been extensive. Wilkins’s original notional syl¬ 
labus model was soon criticized by British applied linguists as merely 
replacing one kind of list (e.g., a list of grammar items) with another (a 
list of notions and functions). It specified products, rather than com¬ 
municative processes. Widdowson (1979) argued that notional-func¬ 
tional categories provide 

only a very partial and imprecise description of certain semantic and prag¬ 
matic rules which are used for reference when people interact. They tell us 
nothing about the procedures people employ in the application of these rules 
when they are actually engaged in communicative activity. If we are to adopt 
a communicative approach to teaching which takes as its primary purpose 
the development of the ability to do things with language, then it is discourse 
which must be at the center of our attention. (Widdowson 1979: 254) 

There are at present several proposals and models for what a syllabus 
might look like in Communicative Language Teaching. Yalden (1983) 
describes the major current communicative syllabus types. We sum¬ 
marize below a modified version of Yalden’s classification of commu¬ 
nicative syllabus types, with reference sources to each model: 

Type Reference 

1. structures plus functions Wilkins (1976) 

2. functional spiral around a Brumfit (1980) 

structural core 

3. structural, functional, Allen (1980) 

instrumental 

4. functional Jupp and Hodlin (1975) 

5. notional Wilkins (1976) 

6. interactional Widdowson (1979) 

7. task-based Prabhu (1983) • 

8. learner generated Candlin (1976), I leniier Si.nu liina 

and Riley (1978) 
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There is extensive documentation of attempts to create syllabus and 
proto-syllabus designs of types 1—5. A current interest is in syllabus 
designs of types 6-8, although specifications of organizing principles for 
interactional, task-based, and learner-generated syllabuses have been 
only partially accomplished. Descriptions of interactional strategies have 
been given, for example, for interactions of teacher and student (Sinclair 
and Coulthard 1975) and doctor and patient (Candlin, Bruton, and 
Leather 1974). Although interesting, these descriptions have restricted 
the field of inquiry to two-person interactions in which there exist rea¬ 
sonably rigid and acknowledged superordinate to subordinate role 
relationships. 

Some designers of communicative syllabuses have also looked to task 
specification and task organization as the appropriate criteria for syl¬ 
labus design. 

The only form of syllabus which is compatible with and can support commu- 
nicational teaching seems to be a purely procedural one—which lists in more 
or less detail, the types of tasks to be attempted in the classroom and sug¬ 
gests an order of complexity for tasks of the same kind. (Prabhu 1983: 4) 

An example of such a model that has been implemented nationally is 
the Malaysian communicational syllabus (English Language Syllabus in 
Malaysian Schools 1975) - a syllabus for the teaching of English at the 
upper secondary level in Malaysia. This was one of the first attempts to 
organize Communicative Language Teaching around a specification of 
communication tasks. In the organizational schema three broad com¬ 
municative objectives are broken down into twenty-four more specific 
objectives determined on the basis of needs analysis. These objectives 
are organized into learning areas, for each of which are specified a 
number of outcome goals or products. A product is defined as a piece 
of comprehensible information, written, spoken, or presented in a non- 
linguistic form. “A letter is a product, and so is an instruction, a message, 
a report or a map or graph produced through information gleaned 
through language” (English Language Syllabus 1975: 5). The products, 
then, result from successful completion of tasks. For example, the prod¬ 
uct called “relaying a message to others” can be broken into a number 
of tasks, such as (a) understanding the message, (b) asking questions to 
clear any doubts (c) asking questions to gather more information, (d) 
taking notes, (e) arranging the notes in a logical manner for presentation, 
and (f) orally presenting the message. For each product a number of 
proposed situations arc suggested. These situations consist of a set of 
specifications for learner interactions, the stimuli, communicative con¬ 
text, partieip.nils, desired outcomes, anil constraints. These situations 
(and others eonsliiuleil by individual teachers) constitute the means by 
whiih le.iriiei inli lailion and lommnnicative skills .ire ri'alized. 
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As discussion of syllabus models continues in the CLT literature, some 
have argued that the syllabus concept be abolished altogether in its 
accepted forms, arguing that only learners can be fully aware of their 
own needs, communicational resources, and desired learning pace and 
path, and that each learner must create a personal, albeit implicit, syl¬ 
labus as part of learning. Others lean more toward the model proposed 
by Brumfit (1980), which favors a grammatically based syllabus around 
which notions, functions, and communicational activities are grouped. 

Types of learning and teaching activities 

The range of exercise types and activities compatible with a commu¬ 
nicative approach is unlimited, provided that such exercises enable learn¬ 
ers to attain the communicative objectives of the curriculum, engage 
learners in communication, and require the use of such communicative 
processes as information sharing, negotiation of meaning, and interac¬ 
tion. Classroom activities are often designed to focus on completing 
tasks that are mediated through language or involve negotiation of in¬ 
formation and information sharing. 

These attempts take many forms. Wright (1976) achieves it by showing out- 
of-focus slides which the students attempt to identify. Byrne (1978) provides 
incomplete plans and diagrams which students have to complete by asking 
for information. Allwright (1977) places a screen between students and gets 
one to place objects in a certain pattern: this pattern is then communicated 
to students behind the screen. Geddes and Sturtridge (1979) develop “jig¬ 
saw” listening in which students listen to different taped materials and then 
communicate their content to others in the class. Most of these techniques 
operate by providing information to some and withholding it from others. 
(Johnson 1982: 151) 

Littlewood (1981) distinguishes between “functional communication ac¬ 
tivities” and “social interaction activities” as major activity types in 
Communicative Language Teaching. Functional communication activ¬ 
ities include such tasks as learners comparing sets of pictures and noting 
similarities and differences; working out a likely secjuence of events in 
a set of pictures; discovering missing features in a map or picture; one 
learner communicating behind a screen to another learner and giving 
instructions on how to draw a picture or shape, or how to complete a 
map; following directions; and solving problems from shared clues. 
Social interaction activities include conversation and discussion sessions, 
dialogues and role plays, simulations, skits, improvisations, and debates. 

Learner roles 

The emphasis in Communicative Language Teaching on the processes 
of communication, rather than mastery of language lot ms, le.nls to 
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different roles for learners from those found in more traditional second 
language classrooms. Breen and Candlin describe the learner’s role within 
CLT in the following terms: 

The role of learner as negotiator—between the self, the learning process, and 
the object of learning-einerges from and interacts with the role of joint nego¬ 
tiator within the group and within the classroom procedures and activities 
which the group undertakes. The implication for the learner is that he should 
contribute as much as he gains, and thereby learn in an interdependent way. 
(1980: 110) 

There is thus an acknowledgment, in some accounts of CLT, that learners 
bring preconceptions of what teaching and learning should be like. These 
constitute a “set” for learning, which when unrealized can lead to learner 
confusion and resentment (Henner-Stanchina and Riley 1978). Often 
there is no text, grammar rules are not presented, classroom arrangement 
is nonstandard, students are expected to interact primarily with each 
other rather than with the teacher, and correction of errors may be 
absent or infrequent. The cooperative (rather than individualistic) ap¬ 
proach to learning stressed in CLT may likewise be unfamiliar to learn¬ 
ers. CLT methodologists consequently recommend that learners learn 
to see that failed communication is a joint responsibility and not the 
fault of speaker or listener. Similarly, successful communication is an 
accomplishment jointly achieved and acknowledged. 

Teacher roles 

Several roles are assumed for teachers in Communicative Language 
Teaching, the importance of particular roles being determined by the 
view of CLT adopted. Breen and Candlin describe teacher roles in the 
following terms: 

The teacher has two main roles: the first role is to facilitate the communica¬ 
tion process between all participants in the classroom, and between these 
participants and the various activities and texts. The second role is to act as 
an independent participant within the learning-teaching group. The latter role 
is closely related to the objectives of the first role and arises from it. These 
roles imply a set of secondary roles for the teacher; first, as an organizer of 
resources and as a resource himself, second as a guide within the classroom 
procedures and activities.... A third role for the teacher is that of researcher 
and learner, with much to contribute in terms of appropriate knowledge and 
abilities, actual and observed experience of the nature of learning and organi- 
/,:itional cai');Kitic'S. (L>8(): 9'-q 

Ollier roles assumed lot leai hers are neeils analyst, counselor, and group 
process ui.iu.q'.ei. 
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NEEDS ANALYST 

The CLT teacher assumes a responsibility for determining and respond¬ 
ing to learner language needs. This may be done informally and per¬ 
sonally through one-to-one sessions with students, in which the teacher 
talks through such issues as the student’s perception of his or her learning 
style, learning assets, and learning goals. It may be done formally through 
administering a needs assessment instrument, such as those exemplified 
in Savignon (1983). Typically, such formal assessments contain items 
that attempt to determine an individual’s motivation for studying the 
language. For example, students might respond on a 5-point scale {strongly 
agree to strongly disagree) to statements like the following. 

1 want to study English because... 

1. I think it will someday be useful in getting a good job. 

2. it will help me better understand English-speaking people and their way of 
life. 

3. one needs a good knowledge of English to gain other people’s respect. 

4. it will allow me to meet and converse with interesting people. 

5. I need it for my job. 

6. it will enable me to think and behave like English-speaking people. 

On the basis of such needs assessments, teachers are expected to plan 
group and individual instruction that responds to the learners’ needs. 

COUNSELOR 

Another role assumed by several CLT approaches is that of counselor, 
similar to the way this role is defined in Community Language Learning. 
In this role, the teacher-counselor is expected to exemplify an effective 
communicator seeking to maximize the meshing of speaker intention 
and hearer interpretation, through the use of paraphrase, confirmation, 
and feedback. 

GROUP PROCESS MANAGER 

CLT procedures often require teachers to acquire less teacher-centered 
classroom management skills. It is the teacher’s responsibility to organize 
the classroom as a setting for communication and communicative ac¬ 
tivities. Guidelines for classroom practice (e.g., Littlewood 1981; Fin- 
occhiaro and Brumfit 1983) suggest that during an activity the teacher 
monitors, encourages, and suppresses the inclination to supply gaps in 
lexis, grammar, and strategy but notes such gaps for later co^nmentary 
and communicative practice. At the conclusion of group activities, the 
teacher leads in the debriefing of the activity, pointing out alternatives 
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and extensions and assisting groups in self-correction discussion. Critics 
have pointed out, however, that non-native teachers may feel less than 
comfortable about such procedures without special training. 

The focus on fluency and comprehensibility in Communicative Lan¬ 
guage Teaching may cause anxiety among teachers accustomed to seeing 
error suppression and correction as the major instructional responsibil¬ 
ity, and who see their primary function as preparing learners to take 
standardized or other kinds of tests. A continuing teacher concern has 
been the possible deleterious effect in pair or group work of imperfect 
modeling and student error. Although this issue is far from resolved, it 
is interesting to note that recent research findings suggest that “data 
contradicts the notion that other learners are not good conversational 
partners because they can’t provide accurate input when it is solicited” 
(Porter 1983). 


The role of instructional materials 

A wide variety of materials have been used to support communicative 
approaches to language teaching. Unlike some contemporary metho¬ 
dologies, such as Community Language Learning, practitioners of Com¬ 
municative Language Teaching view materials as a way of influencing 
the quality of classroom interaction and language use. Materials thus 
have the primary role of promoting communicative language use. We 
will consider three kinds of materials currently used in CLT and label 
these text-based, task-based, and realia. 

TEXT-BASED MATERIALS 

There are numerous textbooks designed to direct and support Com¬ 
municative Language Teaching. Their tables of contents sometimes sug¬ 
gest a kind of grading and sequencing of language practice not unlike 
those found in structurally organized texts. Some of these are in fact 
written around a largely structural syllabus, with slight reformatting to 
justify their claims to be based on a communicative approach. Others, 
however, look very different from previous language teaching texts. 
Morrow and Johnson’s Communicate (1979), for example, has none of 
the usual dialogues, drills, or sentence patterns and uses visual cues, 
taped cues, pictures, and sentence fragments to initiate conversation. 
Watcyn-jones’s Pair Work (1981) consists of two different texts for pair 
work, each containing different information needed to enact role plays 
aiul carry out other pair activities. Texts written to support the Malay¬ 
sian Lnglish I.aiigudgi' Sylliihtis (1975) likewise represent a tleparture 
Irom Iradilional lexiliiiok inodes. A typical lesson consists of a theme 
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(e.g., relaying information), a task analysis for thematic development 
(e.g., understanding the message, asking questions to obtain clarification, 
asking for more information, taking notes, ordering and presenting in¬ 
formation), a practice situation description (e.g., “A caller asks to see 
your manager. He does not have an appointment. Gather the necessary 
information from him and relay the message to your manager. ), a 
stimulus presentation (in the preceding case, the beginning of an office 
conversation scripted and on tape), comprehension questions (e.g.. Why 
is the caller in the office?”), and paraphrase exercises. 

TASK-BASED MATERIALS 

A variety of games, role plays, simulations, and task-based communi¬ 
cation activities have been prepared to support Communicative Lan¬ 
guage Teaching classes. These typically are in the form of one-of-a-kind 
items: exercise handbooks, cue cards, activity cards, pair-communication 
practice materials, and student-interaction practice booklets. In pair- 
communication materials, there are typically two sets of material for a 
pair of students, each set containing different kinds of information. 
Sometimes the information is complementary, and partners must fit their 
respective parts of the “jigsaw” into a composite whole. Others assume 
different role relationships for the partners (e.g., an interviewer and an 
interviewee). Still others provide drills and practice material in inter¬ 
actional formats. 

REALIA 

Many proponents of Communicative Language Teaching have advo¬ 
cated the use of “authentic,” “from-life” materials in the classroom. 
These might include language-based realia, such as signs, magazines, 
advertisements, and newspapers, or graphic and visual sources around 
which communicative activities can be built, such as maps, pictures, 
symbols, graphs, and charts. Different kinds of objects can be used to 
support communicative exercises, such as a plastic model to assemble 
from directions. 


Procedure 

Because communicative principles can be applied to the teaching (d any 
skill, at any level, and because of the wide variety of classroom activities 
and exercise types discu.ssed in the literature on (Ammimiiwtive l ,an 
guage Teaching, ilescriplion of typic.il classroom proredmi-s used in a 
Ics.son based on Cd I primiples is not leasible. S.ivi|’non (l''H \) disiusses 
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techniques and classroom management procedures associated with a 
number of CLT classroom procedures (e.g., group activities, language 
games, role plays), but neither these activities nor the ways in which 
they are used are exclusive to CLT classrooms. Finocchiaro and Brumfit 
offer a lesson outline for teaching the function “making a suggestion” 
for learners in the beginning level of a secondary school program that 
suggests that CLT procedures are evolutionary rather than revolutionary: 

1. Presentation of a brief dialog or several mini-dialogs, preceded by a mo¬ 
tivation (relating the dialog situation(s) to the learners’ probable commu¬ 
nity experiences) and a discussion of the function and situation-people, 
roles, setting, topic, and the informality or formality of the language 
which the function and situation demand. (At beginning levels, where all 
the learners understand the same native language, the motivation can 
well be given in their native tongue). 

2. Oral practice of each utterance of the dialog segment to be presented 
that day (entire class repetition, half-class, groups, individuals) generally 
preceded by your model. If mini-dialogs are used, engage in similar 
practice. 

3. Questions and answers based on the dialog topic(s) and situation itself. 
(Inverted wh, or or questions). 

4. Questions and answers related to the students’ personal experiences but 
centered around the dialog theme. 

5. Study one of the basic communicative expressions in the dialog or one of 
the structures which exemplify the function. You will wish to give sev¬ 
eral additional examples of the communicative use of the expression or 
structure with familiar vocabulary in unambiguous utterances or mini- 
dialogs (using pictures, simple real objects, or dramatization) to clarify 
the meaning of the expression or structure.... 

6. Learner discovery of generalizations or rules underlying the functional 
expression or structure. This should include at least four points: its oral 
and written forms (the elements of which it is composed, e.g. “How 
about -I- verb -I- ing?”); its position in the utterance; its formality or 
informality in the utterance; and in the case of a structure, its grammati¬ 
cal function and meaning.... 

7. Oral recognition, interpretative activities (two to five depending on the 
learning level, the language knowledge of the students, and related 
factors). 

S. Oral production activities—proceeding from guided to freer communica¬ 
tion activities. 

(iopying of the dialogs or mini-dialogs or modules if they are not in the 
class text. 

III. S.impling of the written homework assignment, if given. 

I I. I'.valiialion of learning (oral only), e.g. “How would you ask your friend to 
? And how would you ask me to_?” 

(I'inocchiaro and brmnfit 1983: 107—8) 
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Such procedures clearly have much in common with those observed in 
classes taught according to Structural-Situational and Audiolmgual prin¬ 
ciples. Traditional procedures are not rejected but 

extended. A similar conservatism is found m ^ , 

texts such as Alexander’s Mainline Beginners (1978). Although each 
unit has an ostensibly functional focus, new teaching points are intro¬ 
duced with dialogues, followed by controlled practice of the mam gram¬ 
matical patterns. The teaching points are then through 

situational practice. This serves as an introduction to a freer prictict 
activity, such as a role play or improvisation. Similar techniques are use 
in another popular textbook, Starting Strategies (Abbs and Freebairn 
1977). Teaching points are introduced in dialogue form, gramma ica 
items are isolated for controlled practice, and then freer activities are 
provided. Pair and group work is suggested to encourage students to 
Le and practice functions and forms. The methodological procedures 
underlying these texts reflects a sequence of activities represented in 
Littlewood (1981, p. 86) as follows; 


Pre-communicative activities 



Structural activities 


Quasi-communicative activities 


Communicative activities 



Functional communication activities 


Social interaction activities 


Savienon (1972, 1983), however, rejects the notion that learners must 
first gain control over individual skills (pronunciation, grammar, vo¬ 
cabulary) before applying them in communicative tasks; she advocates 
providing communicative practice from the start of instruction, ow to 
fmplement CLT principles at the level of classroom 
remains central to discussions of the communicative approach. How cat 
the range of communicative activities and procedures be dehned am 
how can the teacher determine a mix and timing of activ.t.es t in bes, 
meets the needs of a particular learner or group ol learners l l csi 
fundamental questions cannot be answered liy proposing 
onomies and classifications, but recitiire sysiematte ‘’"j 

use of dilTerenl kinds of activities and proce.luies tn 1 . t lassi ooms (s( t 
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Conclusion 

Communicative Language Teaching is best considered an approach rather 
than a method. Thus although a reasonable degree of theoretical con¬ 
sistency can be discerned at the levels of language and learning theory, 
at the levels of design and procedure there is much greater room for 
individual interpretation and variation than most methods permit. It 
could be that one version among the various proposals for syllabus 
models, exercise types, and classroom activities may gain wider approval 
in the future, giving Communicative Language Teaching a status similar 
to other teaching methods. On the other hand, divergent interpretations 
might lead to homogeneous subgroups. 

Communicative Language Teaching appeared at a time when British 
language teaching was ready for a paradigm shift. Situational Language 
Teaching was no longer felt to reflect a methodology appropriate for 
the seventies and beyond. CLT appealed to those who sought a more 
humanistic approach to teaching, one in which the interactive processes 
of communication received priority. The rapid adoption and implemen¬ 
tation of the communicative approach also resulted from the fact that 
it quickly assumed the status of orthodoxy in British language teaching 
circles, receiving the sanction and support of leading British applied 
linguists, language specialists, publishers, as well as institutions, such as 
the British Council (Richards 1985). 

Now that the initial wave of enthusiasm has passed, however, some 
of the claims of CLT are being looked at more critically (Swan 1985). 
rite adoption of a communicative approach raises important issues for 
teacher training, materials development, and testing'and evaluation. 
(Questions that have been raised include whether a communicative ap¬ 
proach can be applied at all levels in a language program, whether it is 
equally suited to ESL and EFL situations, whether it requires existing 
gi ainmar-based syllabuses to be abandoned or merely revised, how such 
an .i|iproach can be evaluated, how suitable it is for non-native teachers, 
and how it can be adopted in situations where students must continue 
to i.ike grammar-based tests. These kinds of questions will doubtless 
iri|uire attention if the communicative movement in language teaching 
loniinties to gain momentum in the future. 
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6 Total Physical Response 


Background 

Total Physical Response (TPR) is a language teaching method built 
around the coordination of speech and action; it attempts to teach lan¬ 
guage through physical (motor) activity. Developed by James Asher, a 
professor of psychology at San Jose State University, California, it draws 
on several traditions, including developmental psychology, learning the¬ 
ory, and humanistic pedagogy, as well as on language teaching proce¬ 
dures proposed by Harold and Dorothy Palmer in 1925. Let us briefly 
consider these precedents to Total Physical Response. 

Total Physical Response is linked to the “trace theory” of memory in 
psychology (e.g., Katona 1940), which holds that the more often or the 
more intensively a memory connection is traced, the stronger the memory 
association will be and the more likely it will be recalled. Retracing can 
be done verbally (e.g., by rote repetition) and/or in association with 
motor activity. Combined tracing activities, such as verbal rehearsal 
accompanied by motor activity, hence increase the probability of suc¬ 
cessful recall. 

In a developmental sense, Asher sees successful adult second language 
learning as a parallel process to child first language acquisition. He claims 
that speech directed to young children consists primarily of commands, 
which children respond to physically before they begin to produce verbal 
responses. Asher feels adults should recapitulate the processes by which 
r hildren acquire their mother tongue. 

Asher shares with the school of humanistic psychology a concern for 
I he role of affective (emotional) factors in language learning. A method 
dial is undemanding in terms of linguistic production and that involves 
|•,,ln 1 elike movements reduces learner stress, he believes, and creates a 
|i(isitive mood in the learner, which facilitates learning. 

Asher’s emphasis on developing comprehension skills before the learner 
IS I aught to speak links him to a movement in foreign language teaching 
'.niiietimes referred to as the Comprehension Approach (Winitz 1981). 

I Ins refers to several different comprehension-based language teaching 
|ii (iposals, which share the belief that (a) comprehension abilities precede 
|iiudiKiive skills in learning a language; (b) the teaching of speaking 
slniuld be delayetl unlil Kinipreliension skills are established; (c) skills 
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acquired through listening transfer to other skills; (d) teaching should 
emphasize meaning rather than form; and (e) teaching should minimize 

learner stress. / i • i 

The emphasis on comprehension and the use of physical actions to 

teach a foreign language at an introductory level has a long tradition in 
language teaching. We saw in Chapter 1 that in the nineteenth century 
Gouin had advocated a situationally based teaching strategy m which a 
chain of action verbs served as the basis for introducing and practicing 
new language items. Palmer experimented with an action-based teaching 
strategy in his book English Through Actions (first published m Tokyo 
in 1925 and ultimately reissued as Palmer and Palmer in 1959), which 
claimed that “no method of teaching foreign speech is likely to be eco¬ 
nomical or successful which does not include in the first period a very 
considerable proportion of that type of classroom work which consists 
of the carrying out by the pupil of orders issued by the teacher (Palmer 
and Palmer 1959: 39). 


Approach 

Theory of language 

Asher does not directly discuss the nature of language or how languages 
are organized. However, the labeling and ordering of TPR classroom 
drills seem to be built on assumptions that owe much to structuralist or 
grammar-based views of language. Asher states that “most of the gram¬ 
matical structure of the target language and hundreds of vocabulary 
items can be learned from the skillful use of the imperative by the 
instructor” (1977: 4). He views the verb, and particularly the verb m 
the imperative, as the central linguistic motif around which language 

use and learning are organized. j u 

Asher sees language as being composed of abstractions and nonab¬ 
stractions, with nonabstractions being most specifically represented by 
concrete nouns and imperative verbs. He believes that learners can ac¬ 
quire a “detailed cognitive map” as well as “the grammatical structure 
of a language” without recourse to abstractions. 

Abstractions should be delayed until students have internalized a detailed 
cognitive map of the target language. Abstractions arc not necessary for 
people to decode the grammatical structure of a language. Once stmleiiis 
have internalized the code, abstractions can be iniroduceil ami exiilaineil m 
the target language. (Asher 1977: 11-12) 

This is an interesting claim about language but one that is msudu ienlly 
detailed to test. I’or example, are tense, .ispeci, articles, ami so h'|d'' 
abstractions, ami il so, wh.il sort ol "detailed cognitive map loiild be 
lonsirm leil without llieiii? 
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Despite Asher’s belief in the central role of comprehension in language 
learning, he does not elaborate on the relation between comprehension, 
production, and communication (he has no theory of speech acts or their 
equivalents, for example), although in advanced TPR lessons imperatives 
are used to initiate different speech acts, such as requests (“John, ask 
Mary to walk to the door”), and apologies (“Ned, tell Jack you’re 
sorry”). 

Asher also refers in passing to the fact that language can be internalized 
as wholes or chunks, rather than as single lexical items, and, as such, 
links are possible to more theoretical proposals of this kind (e.g.. Miller, 
Galantcr, and Pribram 1960), as well as to work on the role of prefab¬ 
ricated patterns in language learning and language use (e.g., Yorio 1980). 
Asher does not elaborate on his view of chunking, however, nor on other 
aspects of the theory of language underlying Total Physical Response. 
We have only clues to what a more fully developed language theory 
might resemble when spelled out by Asher and his supporters. 

Theory of learning 

Asher’s language learning theories are reminiscent of the views of other 
behavioral psychologists. For example, the psychologist Arthur Jensen 
proposed a seven-stage model to describe the development of verbal 
learning in children. The first stage he calls Sv-R type learning, which 
the educational psychologist John DeCecco interprets as follows: 

In Jensen’s notation, Sv refers to a verbal stimulus-a syllable, a word, a 
phrase, and so on. R refers to the physical movements the child makes in 
K'sponse to the verbal stimulus (or Sv). The movement may involve touching, 
grasping, or otherwise manipulating some object. For example, mother may 
tell Percival (age 1) to get the ball, and Percival, distinguishing the sound 
"hall” from the clatter of other household noises, responds by fetching the 

h. ill and bringing it to his mother. Ball is the Sv (verbal stimulus), and Perci- 
v.il’s action is the response. At Percival’s age, children respond to words 
•ihout four times faster than they respond to other sounds in their environ- 
iiinit. It is not clear why this is so, but it is possible that the reinforcing ef- 

h i Is of making proper responses to verbal stimuli are sufficiently strong to 

i. mse a rapid development of this behavior. Sv-R learning represents, then, 
the simplest form of verbal behavior. (DeCecco 1968: 329) 

I Ills is a very similar position to Asher’s view of child language acqui- 
Miion. Although learning psychologists such as Jensen have since ahan- 
iliiiiial siieli simple stimulus-response models of language acquisition and 
ilevelopmeiil, and although linguists have rejected them as incapable of 
■IlIoiiiiliii}', lor the (mulameiital (ealiires ol language learning and use 
(see ( liapier 4), Asher still sees a sliiiiulus-respouse view as providing 
the h'iii mill', theory iiiiilei lyiii)’, lau|',u.ige leai liiii)', peda)',<)gy. In aildition. 
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Asher has elaborated an account of what he feels facilitates or inhibits 
foreign language learning. For this dimension of his learning theory he 
draws on three rather influential learning hypotheses: 

1 There exists a specific innate bio-program for language learning, which 
’ defines an optimal path for first and second language development. 

2. Brain lateralization defines different learning functions m the left- and 
right-brain hemispheres. 

3. Stress (an affective filter) intervenes between the aa of learning and what 
is to be learned; the lower the stress, the greater the learning. 

Let us consider how Asher views each of these in turn. 


1. THE BIO-PROGRAM 

Asher’s Total Physical Response is a “Natural Method” (see Chapter 
1), inasmuch as Asher sees first and second language learning as parallel 
processes. Second language teaching and learning should reflect the na¬ 
turalistic processes of first language learning. Asher sees three processes 
as central, (a) Children develop listening competence before they develop 
the ability to speak. At the early stages of first language acquisition they 
can understand complex utterances that they cannot spontaneously pro¬ 
duce or imitate. Asher speculates that during this period of listening, 
the learner may be making a mental “blueprint” of the language that 
will make it possible to produce spoken language later, (b) Children s 
ability in listening comprehension is acquired because children are re¬ 
quired to respond physically to spoken language in the form of parental 
commands, (c) Once a foundation in listening comprehension has been 
established, speech evolves naturally and effortlessly out of it. As we 
noted earlier, these principles are held by proponents of a mmber of 
other method proposals and are referred to collectively as a Compre¬ 
hension Approach. , ^ • i 

Parallel to the processes of first language learning, the foreign language 
learner should first internalize a “cognitive map” of the target language 
through listening exercises. Listening should be accompanied by physical 
movement. Speech and other productive skills should come later. The 
speech-production mechanisms will begin to function spontaneously when 
the basic foundations of language are established through listening train¬ 
ing. Asher bases these assumptions on his belief in the existence in the 
human brain of a bio-program for language, which defines an optimal 
order for first and second language learning. 

A rea.sonahle hypothesis is that the brain and nervous sy.stein are inologieally 
progrannned to acquire lan(-nage... in a particular sequence am m a pariicn 
lar mode. I he se.|neiue is lisienini' helore speaking and die inmle is lo syn 
ihioni/e language wiih die imlividn.d’s body. (Ashei \'>77- 4) 
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2. BRAIN LATERALIZATION 

Asher sees Total Physical Response as directed to right-brain learning, 
whereas most second language teaching methods are directed to left- 
brain learning. Asher refers to neurological studies of the brains of cats 
and studies of an epileptic boy whose corpus callosum was surgically 
divided. Asher interprets these as demonstrating that the brain is divided 
into hemispheres according to function, with language activities cen¬ 
tralized in the right hemisphere. Drawing on work by Jean Piaget, Asher 
holds that the child language learner acquires language through motor 
movement — a riglit-hemisphere activity. Right-hemisphere activities must 
occur before the left hemisphere can process language for production. 

Similarly, the adult should proceed to language mastery through right- 
hemisphere motor activities, while the left hemisphere watches and learns. 
When a sufficient amount of right-hemisphere learning has taken place, 
the left hemisphere will be triggered to produce language and to initiate 
other, more abstract language processes. 

3. REDUCTION OF STRESS 

An important condition for successful language learning is the absence 
of stress. First language acquisition takes place in a stress-free environ¬ 
ment, according to Asher, whereas the adult language learning environ¬ 
ment often causes considerable stress and anxiety. The key to stress-free 
learning is to tap into the natural bio-program for language development 
and thus to recapture the relaxed and pleasurable experiences that ac¬ 
company first language learning. By focusing on meaning interpreted 
through movement, rather than on language forms studied in the ab¬ 
stract, the learner is said to be liberated from self-conscious and stressful 
situations and is able to devote full energy to learning. 


Design 

Objectives 

riie general objectives of Total Physical Response are to teach oral 
proficiency at a beginning level. Comprehension is a means to an end, 
.ind the ultimate aim is to teach basic speaking skills. A TPR course 
.iiins lo proiluce learners who are capable of an uninhibited commu- 
meaiion that is intelligible to a native speaker. Specific instructional 
ob|eelives are not elaborated, for the.se will depend on the particular 
needs of the learners. Whatever goals are .set, however, must be attainable 
tliioiq’h the use of ailion based drills in the imperative form. 
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The syllabus 

The type of syllabus Asher uses can be inferred from an analysis of the 
exercise types employed in TPR classes. This analysis reveals the use of 
a sentence-based syllabus, with grammatical and lexical criteria being 
primary in selecting teaching items. Unlike methods that operate from 
a grammar-based or structural view of the core elements of language, 

Total Physical Response requires inititial attention to meaning rather 
than to the form of items. Grammar is thus taught inductively. Gram¬ 
matical features and vocabulary items are selected not according to their 
frequency of need or use in target language situations, but according to 
the situations in which they can be used in the classroom and the ease 
with which they can be learned. 

The criterion for including a vocabulary item or grammatical feature at a 
particular point in training is ease of assimilation by students. If an item is 
not learned rapidly, this means that the students arc not ready for that item. 
Withdraw it and try again at a future time in the training program. (Asher 
1977:42) 

Asher also suggests that a fixed number of items be introduced at a time, 
to facilitate ease of differentiation and assimilation. “In an hour, it is 
possible for students to assimilate 12 to 36 new lexical items depending 
upon the size of the group and the stage of training” (Asher 1977: 42). 

Asher sees a need for attention to both the global meaning of language 
as well as to the finer details of its organization. 

The movement of the body seems to be a powerful mediator for the under¬ 
standing, organization and storage of macro-details of linguistic input. Lan¬ 
guage can be internalized in chunks, but alternative strategies must be 
developed for fine-tuning to macro-details. (Asher, Kusudo, and de la Torre • 

1974: 28) , 

A course designed around Total Physical Response principles, however, | 
would not be expected to follow a TPR syllabus exclusively. I 

We are not advocating only one strategy of learning. Even if the imperative is | 

the major or minor format of training, variety is critical for maintaining con¬ 
tinued student interest. The imperative is a powerful facilitator of learning, 
but it should be used in combination with many other techniques. The opti¬ 
mal combination will vary from instructor to instructor and class to class. 

(Asher 1977: 28) 

Types of learning and teaching activities , 

Imperative drills are the major classroom activity in roi;il Physical Re- ^ 
spouse. I'hey are typically used to elicit physical actions and activity on 
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the part of the learners. Conversational dialogues are delayed until after 
about 120 hours of instruction. Asher’s rationale for this is that “every¬ 
day conversations are highly abstract and disconnected; therefore to 
understand them requires a rather advanced internalization of the target 
language” (1977: 95). Other class activities include role plays and slide 
presentations. Role plays center on everyday situations, such as at the 
restaurant, supermarket, or gas station. The slide presentations are used 
to provide a visual center for teacher narration, which is followed by 
commands, and for questions to students, such as “Which person in the 
picture is the salesperson?”. Reading and writing activities may also be 
employed to further consolidate structures and vocabulary, and as fol¬ 
low-ups to oral imperative drills. 

Learner roles 

Learners in Total Physical Response have the primary roles of listener 
and performer. They listen attentively and respond physically to com¬ 
mands given by the teacher. Learners are required to respond both 
individually and collectively. Learners have little influence over the con¬ 
tent of learning, since content is determined by the teacher, who must 
follow the imperative-based format for lessons. Learners are also ex¬ 
pected to recognize and respond to novel combinations of previously 
taught items: 

Novel utterances are recombinations of constituents you have used directly in 
training. For instance, you directed students with ‘Walk to the table!’ and ‘Sit 
on the chair!’. These are familiar to students since they have practiced re¬ 
sponding to them. Now, will a student understand if you surprise the individ¬ 
ual with an unfamiliar utterance that you created by recombining familiar 
elements (e.g. ‘Sit on the table!’). (Asher 1977: 31) 

Learners are also required to produce novel combinations of their own. 

Learners monitor and evaluate their own progress. They are encour¬ 
aged to speak when they feel ready to speak - that is, when a sufficient 
basis in the language has been internalized. 

Teacher roles 

The teacher plays an active and direct role in Total Physical Response. 
“The instructor is the director of a stage play in which the students are 
the actors” (Asher 1977: 43). It is the teacher who decides what to teach, 
who models and presents the new materials, and who selects supporting 
materials for classroom use. The teacher is encouraged to be well pre- 
|>areil aiul wi’ll organized so that the lesson flows smoothly and pre¬ 
dictably. Asher leiommeiids detaili-d lesson plans: “It is wise to write 
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out the exact utterances you will be using and especially the novel com¬ 
mands because the action is so fast-moving there is usually not time for 
you to create spontaneously” (1977: 47). Classroom interaction and 
turn taking is teacher rather than learner directed. Even when learners 
interact with other learners it is usually the teacher who initiates the 
interaction: 

Teacher: Maria, pick up the box of rice and hand it to Miguel and ask Miguel 
to read the price. 

Asher stresses, however, that the teacher’s role is not so much to teach 
as to provide opportunities for learning. The teacher has the responsi¬ 
bility of providing the best kind of exposure to language so that the 
learner can internalize the basic rules of the target language. Thus the 
teacher controls the language input the learners receive, providing the 
raw material for the “cognitive map” that the learners will construct in 
their own minds. The teacher should also allow speaking abilities to 
develop in learners at the learners’ own natural pace. 

In giving feedback to learners, the teacher should follow the example 
of parents giving feedback to their children. At first, parents correct very 
little, but as the child grows older, parents are said to tolerate fewer 
mistakes in speech. Similarly teachers should refrain from too much 
correction in the early stages and should not interrupt to correct errors, 
since this will inhibit learners. As time goes on, however, more teacher 
intervention is expected, as the learners’ speech becomes “fine tuned.” 

Asher cautions teachers about preconceptions that he feels could hinder 
the successful implementation of TPR principles. First, he cautions against 
the “illusion of simplicity,” where the teacher underestimates the diffi¬ 
culties involved in learning a foreign language. This results in progressing 
at too fast a pace and failing to provide a gradual transition from one 
teaching stage to another. The teacher should also avoid having too 
narrow a tolerance for errors in speaking. 

You begin with a wide tolerance for student speech errors, but as training 
progresses, the tolerance narrows.... Remember that as students progress in 
their training, more and more attention units are freed to process feedback 
from the instructor. In the beginning, almost no attention units are available 
to hear the instructor’s attempts to correct distortions in speech. All attention 
is directed to producing utterances. Therefore the student cannot attend effi¬ 
ciently to the instructor’s corrections. (Asher 1977: 27) 

The role of instructional materials 

There is generally no basic text in a Total Physical Respoiisc course. 
Materials and realia play an increasing role, however, in later learning 
stages. For absolute beginners, lessons may not retiuire the use ol ina- 
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terials, since the teacher’s voice, actions, and gestures may be a sufficient 
basis for classroom activities. Later the teacher may use common class¬ 
room objects, such as books, pens, cups, furniture. As the course de¬ 
velops, the teacher will need to make or collect supporting materials to 
support teaching points. These may include pictures, realia, slides, and 
word charts. Asher has developed TPR student kits that focus on specific 
situations, such as the home, the supermarket, the beach. Students may 
use the kits to construct scenes (e.g., “Put the stove in the kitchen”). 

Procedure 

Asher (1977) provides a lesson-by-lesson account of a course taught 
according to TPR principles, which serves as a source of information 
on the procedures used in the TPR classroom. The course was for adult 
immigrants and consisted of 159 hours of classroom instruction. The 
sixth class in the course proceeded in the following way: 

Review. This was a fast-moving warm-up in which individual students were 
moved with commands such as: 

Pablo, drive your car around Miako and honk your horn. 

Jeffe, throw the red flower to Maria. 

Maria, scream. 

Rita, pick up the knife and spoon and put them in the cup. 

Eduardo, take a drink of water and give the cup to Elaine. 

New commands. These verbs were introduced. 


wash 

your hands, 
your face, 
your hair, 
the cup. 

look for 

a towel, 
the soap, 
a comb. 

hold 

the book, 
the cup. 
the soap. 

comb 

your hair. 
Maria’s hair. 
Shirou’s hair. 

Iniish 

your teeth, 
your pants, 
the table. 
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Other items introduced were: 

Rectangle Draw a rectangle on the chalkboard. 

Pick up a rectangle from the table and give it to me. 

Put the rectangle next to the square. 

Triangle Pick up the triangle from the table and give it to me. 

Catch the triangle and put it next to the rectangle. 

Quickly Walk quickly to the door and hit it. 

Quickly, run to the table and touch the square. 

Sit down quickly and laugh. 

Slowly Walk slowly to the window and jump. 

Slowly, stand up. 

Slowly walk to me and hit me on the arm. 

Toothpaste Look for the toothpaste. 

Throw the toothpaste to Wing. 

Wing, unscrew the top of the toothpaste. 

Toothbrush Take out your toothbrush. 

Brush your teeth. 

Put your toothbrush in your book. 

Teeth Touch your teeth. 

Show your teeth to Dolores. 

Dolores, point to Eduardo’s teeth. 

Soap Look for the soap. 

Give the soap to Elaine. 

Elaine, put the soap in Ramiro’s ear. 

Towel Put the towel on Juan’s arm. 

Juan, put the towel on your head and laugh. 

Maria, wipe your hands on the towel. 

Next, the instructor asked simple questions which the student could answer 
with a gesture such as pointing. Examples would be; 

Where is the towel? [Eduardo, point to the towel!] 

Where is the toothbrush? [Miako, point to the toothbrush!] 

Where is Dolores? 

Role reversal. Students readily volunteered to utter commands that manipu¬ 
lated the behavior of the instructor and other students.... 

Reading and writing. I'he insiniclor wiole on the chalkboard rai h new vo 
eahnlaiy item and a senlence lo illnsliaie the ilem. I hen she spoke e.uli Hem 
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and acted out the sentence. The students listened as she read the material. 
Some copied the information in their notebooks. 

(Asher 1977: 54-6) 


Conclusion 

Total Physical Response is in a sense a revival and extension of Palmer 
and Palmer’s English Through Actions, updated with references to more 
recent psychological theories. It has enjoyed some popularity because of 
its support by those who emphasize the role of comprehension in second 
language acquisition. Krashen (1981), for example, regards provision of 
comprehensible input and reduction of stress as keys to successful lan¬ 
guage acquisition, and he sees performing physical actions in the target 
language as a means of making input comprehensible and minimizing 
stress (see Chapter 9). The experimental support for the effectiveness of 
Total Physical Response is sketchy (as it is for most methods) and typ¬ 
ically deals with only the very beginning stages of learning. Proponents 
of Communicative Language Teaching would question the relevance to 
real-world learner needs of the TPR syllabus and the utterances and 
sentences used within it. Asher himself, however, has stressed that Total 
Physical Response should be used in association with other methods and 
techniques. Indeed, practitioners of TPR typically follow this recom¬ 
mendation, suggesting that for many teachers TPR represents a useful 
set of techniques and is compatible with other approaches to teaching. 
TPR practices therefore may be effective for reasons other than those 
proposed by Asher and do not necessarily demand commitment to the 
learning theories used to justify them. 
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7 The Silent Way 


Background 

The Silent Way is the name of a method of language teaching devised 
by Caleb Gattegno. Gattegno’s name is well known for his revival of 
interest in the use of colored wooden sticks called cuisenaire rods and 
for his series Words in Color, an approach to the teaching of initial 
reading in which sounds are coded by specific colors. His materials are 
copyrighted and marketed through an organization he operates called 
Educational Solutions Inc., in New York. The Silent Way represents 
Gattegno’s venture into the field of foreign language teaching. It is based 
on the premise that the teacher should be silent as much as possible in 
the classroom and the learner should be encouraged to produce as much 
language as possible. Elements of the Silent Way, particularly the use of 
color charts and the colored cuisenaire rods, grew out of Gattegno’s 
previous experience as an educational designer of reading and mathe¬ 
matics programs. (Cuisenaire rods were first developed by Georges Cuis¬ 
enaire, a European educator who used them for the teaching of math. 
Gattegno had observed Cuisenaire and this gave him the idea for their 
use in language teaching.) 

The Silent Way shares a great deal with other learning theories and 
educational philosophies. Very broadly put, the learning hypotheses un¬ 
derlying Gattegno’s work could be stated as follows: 

1. Learning is facilitated if the learner discovers or creates rather than re¬ 
members and repeats what is to be learned. 

2. Learning is facilitated by accompanying (mediating) physical objects. 

3. Learning is facilitated by problem solving involving the material to be 
learned. 

Let us consider each of these issues in turn. 

1. The educational psychologist and philosopher Jerome Bruner dis¬ 
tinguishes two traditions of teaching — that which takes place in the 
expository mode and that which takes place in the hypothetical mode. 
In the expository mode “decisions covering the mode and pace and style 
of exposition are principally determined by the teacher as expositor; the 
student is the listener.” In the hypothetical mode “the teacher and the 
student are in a more cooperative position. The student is not a bench- 
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bound listener, but is taking part in the formulation and at times may 
play the principal role in it” (Bruner 1966: 83). 

The Silent Way belongs to the latter tradition, which views learning 
as a problem-solving, creative, discovering activity, in which the learner 
is a principal actor rather than a bench-bound listener. Bruner discusses 
the benefits derived from “discovery learning” under four headings: (a) 
the increase in intellectual potency, (b) the shift from extrinsic to intrinsic 
rewards, (c) the learning of heuristics by discovering, and (d) the aid to 
conserving memory (Bruner 1966: 83). As we shall sec, Gattegno claims 
similar benefits from learners taught via the Silent Way. 

2. The rods and the color-coded pronunciation charts (called Fidel 
charts) provide physical foci for student learning and also create mem¬ 
orable images to facilitate student recall. In psychological terms, these 
visual devices serve as associative mediators for student learning and 
recall. The psychological literature on mediation in learning and recall 
is voluminous but, for our purposes, can be briefly summarized in a 
quote from Earl Stevick: 

If the use of associative mediators produces better retention than repetition 
does, it seems to be the case that the quality of the mediators and the stu¬ 
dent’s personal investment in them may also have a powerful effect on mem¬ 
ory. (Stevick 1976: 25) 

3. The Silent Way is also related to a set of premises that we have 
called “problem-solving approaches to learning.” These premises are 
succinctly represented in the words of Benjamin Franklin: 

Tell me and I forget, 
teach me and I remember, 
involve me and I learn. 

In the language of experimental psychology, the kind of subject involve¬ 
ment that promotes greatest learning and recall involves processing of 
material to be learned at the “greatest cognitive depth” (Craik 1973) 
or, for our purposes, involving the greatest amount of problem-solving 
activity. Memory research has demonstrated that the learner’s “memory 
benefits from creatively searching out, discovering and depicting” (Bower 
and Winzenz 1970). In the Silent Way, “the teacher’s strict avoidance 
of repetition forces alertness and concentration on the part of the learn¬ 
ers” (Gattegno 1972: 80). Similarly, the learner’s grappling with the 
problem of forming an appropriate and meaningful utterance in a new 
language leads the learner to realization of the language “through his 
own perceptual and analytical powers” (Selman 1977). The Silent Way 
student is expected to become “independent, autonomous ai^d respon¬ 
sible” (Gattegno 1976) — in other words, a good problem .solver in 
language. 
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Approach 

Theory of language 

Gattegno takes an openly skeptical view of the role of linguistic theory 
in language teaching methodology. He feels that linguistic studies “may 
be a specialization, [that] carry with them a narrow opening of one’s 
sensitivity and perhaps serve very little towards the broad end in mind” 
(Gattegno 1972: 84). Gattegno views language itself “as a substitute for 
experience, so experience is what gives meaning to language” (Gattegno 
1972: 8). We are not surprised then to see simulated experiences using 
tokens and picture charts as central elements in Silent Way teaching. 

Considerable discussion is devoted to the importance of grasping the 
“spirit” of the language and not just its component forms. By the “spirit” 
of the language Gattegno is referring to the way each language is com¬ 
posed of phonological and suprasegmental elements that combine to 
give the language its unique sound system and melody. The learner must 
gain a “feel” for this aspect of the target language as soon as possible, 
though how the learner is to do this is not altogether clear. 

By looking at the material chosen and the sequence in which it is 
presented in a Silent Way classroom, it is clear that the Silent Way takes 
a structural approach to the organization of language to be taught. 
Language is seen as groups of sounds arbitrarily associated with specific 
meanings and organized into sentences or strings of meaningful units 
by grammar rules. Language is separated from its social context and 
taught through artificial situations, usually represented hy rods. Lessons 
follow a sequence based on grammatical complexity, and new lexical 
and structural material is meticulously broken down into its elements, 
with one element presented at a time. The sentence is the basic unit of 
teaching, and the teacher focuses on propositional meaning, rather than 
communicative value. Students arc presented with the structural patterns 
of the target language and learn the grammar rules of the language 
through largely inductive processes. 

Gattegno sees vocabulary as a central dimension of language learning 
and the choice of vocabulary as crucial. He distinguishes between several 
classes of vocabulary items. The “semi-luxury vocabulary” consists of 
expressions common in the daily life of the target language culture; this 
refers to food, clothing, travel, family life, and so on. “Luxury vocab¬ 
ulary” is used in communicating more specialized ideas, such as political 
or philosophical opinions. The most important vocabulary for the learner 
deals with the most functional and versatile words of the language, many 
ol which may not have tlirect equivalents in the learner’s native tongue. 
This “■fuueiioiial vocabulary” provides a key, says Gattegno, to com¬ 
prehending llie "spii'il” ol ilie l.mgiiage. 
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Theory of learning 

Like many other method proponents, Gattegno makes extensive use of 
his understanding of first language learning processes as a basis for 
deriving principles for teaching foreign languages to adults. Gattegno 
recommends, for example, that the learner needs to “return to the state 
of mind that characterizes a baby’s learning — surrender’’ (Scott and Page 
1982: 273). 

Having referred to these processes, however, Gattegno states that the 
processes of learning a second language are “radically different from 
those involved in learning a first language. The second language learner 
is unlike the first language learner and “cannot learn another language 
in the same way because of what he now knows” (Gattegno 1972: 11). 
The “natural” or “direct” approaches to acquiring a second language 
are thus misguided, says Gattegno, and a successful second language 
approach will “replace a ‘natural’ approach by one that is very ‘artificial’ 
and, for some purposes, strictly controlled” (1972: 12). 

The “artificial approach” that Gattegno proposes is based on the 
principle that successful learning involves commitment of the self to 
language acquisition through the use of silent awareness and then active 
trial. Gattegno’s repeated emphasis on the primacy of learning over 
teaching places a focus on the self of the learner, on the learner s priorities 
and commitments. 

To speak... requires the descent of the will into the voluntary speech organs 
and a clear grasp by one’s linguistic self of what one is to do to produce 
definite sounds in definite ways. Only the self of the utterer can intervene to 
make objective what it holds in itself. Every student must be seen as a will 
capable of that work. (Gattegno 1976: 7) 

The self, we are told, consists of two systems - a learning system and 
a retaining system. The learning system is activated only by way of 
intelligent awareness. “The learner must constantly test his powers to 
abstract, analyze, synthesize and integrate” (Scott and Page 1982: 273). 
Silence is considered the best vehicle for learning, because in silence 
students concentrate on the task to be accomplished and the potential 
means to its accomplishment. Repetition (as opposed to silence) “con¬ 
sumes time and encourages the scattered mind to remain scattered 
(Gattegno 1976: 80). Silence, as avoidance of repetition, is thus an aid 
to alertness, concentration, and mental organization. 

The “retaining system” allows us to remember and recall at will lin¬ 
guistic elements and their organizing principles and makes linguistic 
communication possible. Gattegno speaks of remembering as a matter 
of “paying ogdens.” An “ogden” is a unit of mental energy reqniied to 
link permanently two menial elemenls, such as a shape aiul a souiul or 
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a label and an object. The forging of the link through active attention 
is the cost of remembering paid in ogdens. Retention by way of mental 
effort, awareness, and thoughtfulness is more efficient in terms of ogdens 
consumed than is retention attained through mechanical repetition. Again, 
silence is a key to triggering awareness and hence the preferred path to 
retention. Retention links are in fact formed in the most silent of periods, 
that of sleep: “The mind does much of this work during sleep” (Stevick 
1980: 41). 

Awareness is educable. As one learns “in awareness,” one’s powers 
of awareness and one’s capacity to learn become greater. The Silent Way 
thus claims to facilitate what psychologists call “learning to learn.” 
Again, the process chain that develops awareness proceeds from atten¬ 
tion, production, self-correction, and absorption. Silent Way learners 
acquire “inner criteria,” which play a central role “in one’s education 
throughout all of one’s life” (Gattegno 1976: 29). These inner criteria 
allow learners to monitor and self-correct their own production. It is in 
the activity of self-correction through self-awareness that the Silent Way 
claims to differ most notably from other ways of language learning. It 
is this capacity for self-awareness that the Silent Way calls upon, a 
capacity said to be little appreciated or exercised by first language learners. 

But the Silent Way is not merely a language teaching method. Gattegno 
sees language learning through the Silent Way as a recovery of inno¬ 
cence — “a return to our full powers and potentials.” Gattegno’s aim is 
not just second language learning; it is nothing less than the education 
of the spiritual powers and of the sensitivity of the individual. Mastery 
of linguistic skills are seen in the light of an emotional inner peace 
resulting from the sense of power and control brought about by new 
levels of awareness. Silent Way learning claims to “consolidate the hu¬ 
man dimensions of being, which include variety and individuality as 
essential factors for an acceptance of others as contributors to one’s 
own life” and even moves us “towards better and more lasting solutions 
of present-day conflicts” (Gattegno 1972: 84). 


Design 

Objectives 

The general objective of the Silent Way is to give beginning level students 
oral and aural facility in basic elements of the target language. The 
general goal set for language learning is near-native fluency in the target 
l.inguage, and correct pronunciation and mastery of the prosodic ele¬ 
ments ol the tiirget l.ini’.n.ige .ire einphasizeil. An innneiliate objective is 
to provide the le.nnei with a b.isii practical knowleilge ol the grammar 
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of the language. This forms the basis for independent learning on the 
learner’s part. Gattegno discusses the following kinds of objectives as 
appropriate for a language course at an elementary level (Gattegno 1972; 
81—83). Students should be able to 

correctly and easily answer questions about themselves, their education, their 
family, travel, and daily events; 
speak with a good accent; 

give cither a written or oral description of a picture, “including the existing 
relationships that concern space, time and numbers”; 
answer general questions about the culture and the literature of the native 
speakers of the target language; 

perform adequately in the following areas; spelling, grammar (production 
rather than explanation), reading comprehension, and writing. 

Gattegno states that the Silent Way teaches learners how to learn a 
language, and the skills developed through the process of learning a 
foreign or second language can be employed in dealing with “unknowns” 
of every type. The method, we are told, can also be used to teach reading 
and writing, and its usefulness is not restricted to beginning level stu¬ 
dents. Most of the examples Gattegno describes, however, as well as 
the classes we have observed, deal primarily with a basic level of aural/ 
oral proficiency. 

The syllabus 

The Silent Way adopts a basically structural syllabus, with lessons planned 
around grammatical items and related vocabulary. Gattegno does not, 
however, provide details as to the precise selection and arrangement of 
grammatical and lexical items to be covered. There is no general Silent 
Way syllabus. But from observation of Silent Way programs developed 
by the Peace Corps to teach a variety of languages at a basic level of 
proficiency, it is clear that language items are introduced according to 
their grammatical complexity, their relationship to what has been taught 
previously, and the ease with which items can be presented visually. 
Typically, the imperative is the initial structure introduced, because of 
the ease with which action verbs may be demonstrated using Silent Way 
materials. New elements, such as the plural form of nouns, are taught 
within a structure already familiar. Numeration occurs early in a course, 
because of the importance of numbers in everyday life and the ease with 
which they can be demonstrated. Prepositions of location also appear 
early in the syllabus for similar reasons. 

Vocabulary is selected according to the degree to which^it can be 
manipulated within a given structure and according to its productivity 
within the classroom setting. In aildition to prepositions aiul numbers, 
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pronouns, quantifiers, words dealing with temporal relations, and words 
of comparison are introduced early in the course, because they “refer 
to oneself and to others in the numerous relations of everyday life” 
(Stevick 1979). These kinds of words are referred to as the “functional 
vocabulary” of a language because of their high utility. 

The following is a section of a Peace Corps Silent Way Syllabus for 
tbe first ten hours of instruction in Thai. It is used to teach American 
Peace Corps volunteers being trained to teach in Thailand. At least 15 
minutes of every hour of instruction would be spent on pronunciation. 
A word that is italicized can be substituted for by another word having 
the same function. 

Lesson 

1. Wood color red. 

2. Using the numbers 1-10 

3. Wood color red two pieces. 

4. Take (pick up) wood color red 
two pieces. 

5. Take wood color red two pieces 
give him. 

6. Wood red where? 

Wood red on table. 

7. Wood color red on table, is itf 
Yes, on. 

Not on. 

8. Wood color red long. 

Wood color green longer. 

Wood color orange longest. 

9. Wood color green taller. 

Wood color red is it? 

10. Review. Students use structures 
taught in new situations, such as 
comparing the heights of stu¬ 
dents in the class. 

(Joel Wiskin, personal communication) 


Vocabulary 

wood, red, green, yellow, brown, 
pink, white, orange, black, color 
one, two,... ten 

take (pick up) 

give, object pronouns 

where, on, under, near, far, over, 
next to, here, there 
Question-forming rules. 

Yes. No. 

adjectives of comparison 


Types of learning and teaching activities 

Learning tasks and activities in the Silent Way have the function of 
encouraging and shaping student oral response without direct oral in- 
si ruction from or unnecessary modeling by the teacher. Basic to the 
method arc simple linguistic tasks in which the teacher models a word, 
phrase, or sentence ainl then elicits learner responses. Learners then go 
on to ereaie iheii own iitleranccs by putting together old and new in- 
(ormaiion, ( h.iils, rods, .md oilier aids may be used to elicit learner 
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responses. Teacher modeling is minimal, although much of the activity 
may be teacher directed. Responses to commands, questions, and visual 
cues thus constitute the basis for classroom activities. 


Learner roles 

Gattegno sees language learning as a process of personal growth re¬ 
sulting from growing student awareness and self-challenge. The learner 
first experiences a “random or almost random feeling of the area of 
activity in question until one finds one or more cornerstones to build 
on. Then starts a systematic analysis, first by trial and error, later by 
directed experiment with practice of the acquired subareas until mastery 
follows” (Gattegno 1972: 79). Learners are expected to develop in¬ 
dependence, autonomy, and responsibility. Independent learners are 
those who are aware that they must depend on their own resources 
and realize that they can use “the knowledge of their own language to 
open up some things in a new language” or that they can “take their 
knowledge of the first few words in the new language and figure out 
additional words by using that knowledge” (Stevick 1980: 42). The 
autonomous learner chooses proper expressions in a given set of cir¬ 
cumstances and situations. “The teacher cultivates the student’s ‘au¬ 
tonomy’ by deliberately building choices into situations” (Stevick 1980: 
42). Responsible learners know that they have free will to choose among 
any set of linguistic choices. The ability to choose intelligently and 
carefully is said to be evidence of responsibility. The absence of cor¬ 
rection and repeated modeling from the teacher requires the students 
to develop “inner criteria” and to correct themselves. The absence of 
explanations requires learners to make generalizations, come to their 
own conclusions, and formulate whatever rules they themselves feel 
they need. 

Learners exert a strong influence over each other’s learning and, to a 
lesser degree, over the linguistic content taught. They are expected to 
interact with each other and suggest alternatives to each other. Learners 
have only themselves as individuals and the group to rely on, and so 
must learn to work cooperatively rather than competitively. They need 
to feel comfortable both correcting each other and being corrected by 
each other. 

In order to be productive members of tbe learning group, learners 
thus have to play varying roles. At times one is an independent individual, 
at other times a group member. A learner also must be a teacher, a 
student, part of a support system, a problem solver, and a self-evaluator. 
And it is the student who is usually expected to decide on wljat role is 
most appropriate to a given situation. 
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Teacher roles 

Teacher silence is, perhaps, the unique and, for many traditionally trained 
language teachers, the most demanding aspect of the Silent Way. Teach¬ 
ers are exhorted to resist their long standing commitment to model, 
remodel, assist, and direct desired student responses, and Silent Way 
teachers have remarked upon the arduousness of self-restraint to which 
early experience of the Silent Way has subjected them. Gattegno talks 
of subordinating “teaching to learning,” but that is not to suggest that 
the teacher’s role in Silent Way is not critical and demanding. Gattegno 
anticipates that using the Silent Way would require most teachers to 
change their perception of their role. Stevick defines the Silent Way 
teacher’s tasks as (a) to teach, (b) to test, and (c) to get out of the way 
(Stevick 1980: 56). Although this may not seem to constitute a radical 
alternative to standard teaching practice, the details of the steps the 
teacher is expected to follow are unique to the Silent Way. 

By “teaching” is meant the presentation of an item once, typically 
using nonverbal clues to get across meanings. Testing follows immedi¬ 
ately and might better be termed elicitation and shaping of student 
production, which, again, is done in as silent a way as possible. Finally, 
the teacher silently monitors learners’ interactions with each other and 
may even leave the room while learners struggle with their new linguistic 
tools and “pay their ogdens.” For the most part. Silent Way teacher’s 
manuals are unavailable (however, see Arnold 1981), and teachers are 
responsible for designing teaching sequences and creating individual 
lessons and lesson elements. Gattegno emphasizes the importance of 
teacher-defined learning goals that are clear and attainable. Sequence 
and timing in Silent Way classes are more important than in many kinds 
of language teaching classes, and the teachers’ sensitivity to and man¬ 
agement of them is critical. 

More generally, the teacher is responsible for creating an environment 
that encourages student risk taking and that facilitates learning. This is 
nor to say that the Silent Way teacher becomes “one of the group.” In 
fact, observers have noted that Silent Way teachers often appear aloof 
or even gruff with their students. The teacher’s role is one of neutral 
observer, neither elated by correct performance nor discouraged by error. 
Students are expected to come to see the teacher as a disinterested judge, 
supportive but emotionally uninvolved. 

The teacher uses gestures, charts, and manipulatives in order to elicit 
and shape student responses and so must be both facile and creative as 
.1 ixmtomimist and puppeteer. In sum, the Silent Way teacher, like the 
complete draimiiisl, writes the script, chooses the props, sets the mood, 
models the action, desif.n.ites the players, atid is critic for the performance. 
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The role of instructional materials 

The Silent Way is perhaps as well known for the unique nature of its 
teaching materials as for the silence of its teachers. The materials consist 
mainly of a set of colored rods, color-coded pronunciation and vocab¬ 
ulary wall charts, a pointer, and reading/writing exercises, all of which 
are used to illustrate the relationships between sound and meaning in 
the target language. The materials are designed for manipulation by the 
students as well as by the teacher, independently and cooperatively, in 
promoting language learning by direct association. 

The pronunciation charts, called “Fidels,” have been devised for a 
number of languages and contain symbols in the target language for all 
of the vowel and consonant sounds of the language. The symbols are 
color coded according to pronunciation; thus, if a language possesses 
two different symbols for the same sound, they will be colored alike. 
Classes often begin by using Fidel charts in the native language, color 
coded in an analogous manner, so that students learn to pair a sound 
with its associated color. There may be from one to eight of such charts, 
depending upon the language. The teacher uses the pointer to indicate 
a sound symbol for the students to produce. Where native-language 
Fidels are used, the teacher will point to a symbol on one chart and then 
to its analogue on the Fidel in the other language. In the absence of 
native-language charts, or when introducing a sound not present in the 
native language, the teacher will give one clear, audible model after 
indicating the proper Fidel symbol in the target language. The charts 
are hung on the wall and serve to aid in remembering pronunciation 
and in building new words by sounding out sequences of symbols as 
they are pointed to by the teacher or student. 

Just as the Fidel charts are used to visually illustrate pronunciation, 
the colored cuisenaire rods are used to directly link words and structures 
with their meanings in the target language, thereby avoiding translation 
into the native language. The rods vary in length from one to ten cen¬ 
timeters, and each length has a specific color. The rods may be used for 
naming colors, for size comparisons, to represent people, build floor 
plans, constitute a road map, and so on. Use of the rods is intended to 
promote inventiveness, creativity, and interest in forming communicative 
utterances on the part of the students, as they move from simple to more 
complex structures. Gattegno and his proponents believe that the range 
of structures that can be illustrated and learned through skillful use ol 
the rods is as limitless as the human imagination. When the teacher or 
student has difficulty expressing a desired word or concept, the roils can 
be supplemented by referring to the Fidel charts, or to the th^rd major 
visual aid used in the Silent Way, the vocabulary charts. 

The vocabulary or word charts are likewise color coded, although the 
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colors of the symbols will not correspond to the phonetics of the Fidels, 
but rather to conceptual groupings of words. There are typically twelve 
such charts containing 500 to 800 words in the native language and 
script. These words are selected according to their ease of application 
in teaching, their relative place in the “functional” or “luxury” vocab¬ 
ulary, their flexibility in terms of generalizatiqn and use with other 
words, and their importance in illustraring basic grammatical structures. 
The content of word charts will vary from language to language, but 
the general content of the vocabulary charts (Gattegno 1972) is para¬ 
phrased below: 


Chart 1: 


Charts 2, 3; 

Chart 4: 
Charts 5, 6: 


Chart 7: 
Charts 8, 9: 
Chart 10; 
Charts 11, 12; 


the word rod, colors of the rods, plural markers, simple im¬ 
perative verbs, personal pronouns, some adjectives and 
question words 

remaining pronouns, words for “here” and “there,” of, for, 
and name 
numbers 

words illustrating size, space, and temporal relationships, as 
well as some concepts difficult to illustrate with rods, such 
as order, causality, condition, similarity and difference 
words that qualify, such as adverbs 
verbs, with cultural references where possible 
family relationships 

words expressing time, calendar elements, seasons, days, 
week, month, year, etc. 


Other materials that may be used include books and worksheets for 
practicing reading and writing skills, picture books, tapes, videotapes, 
films, and other visual aids. Reading and writing are sometimes taught 
from the beginning, and students are given assignments to do outside 
the classroom at their own pace. These materials are of secondary im¬ 
portance, and are used to supplement the classroom use of rods and 
charts. Choice and implementation depends upon need as assessed by 
teachers and/or students. 


Procedure 

A Silent Way lesson typically follows a standard format. The first part 
ol the lesson focuses on pronunciation. Depending on student level, the 
I lass might work on sounds, phrases, or even sentences designated on 
I he Fidel chart. At the hcginning stage, the teacher will model the ap- 
propiiale sound alter pointing to a symhol on the chart. Later, the 
leaiher will silently |i()int to individu;il symbols and combinations of 
svmhols, .md inonitoi student utterances. Fhe teacher may say a word 
and have a student p.uess what seqnence ol symbols comprised the word. 
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The pointer is used to indicate stress, phrasing, and intonation. Stress 
can be shown by touching certain symbols more forcibly than others 
when pointing out a word. Intonation and phrasing can be demonstrated 
by tapping on the chart to the rhythm of the utterance. 

After practice with the sounds of the language, sentence patterns, 
structure, and vocabulary are practiced. The teacher models an utterance 
while creating a visual realization of it with the colored rods. After 
modeling the utterance, the teacher will have a student attempt to pro¬ 
duce the utterance and will indicate its acceptability. If a response is 
incorrect, the teacher will attempt to reshape the utterance or have 
another student present the correct model. After a structure is introduced 
and understood, the teacher will create a situation in which the students 
can practice the structure through the manipulation of the rods. Vari¬ 
ations on the structural theme will be elicited from the class using the 
rods and charts. 

The sample lesson that follows illustrates a typical lesson format. The 
language being taught is Thai, for which this is the first lesson. 

1. Teacher empties rods onto the table. 

2. Teacher picks up two or three rods of different colors, and after each 
rod is picked up says: [mai]. 

3. Teacher holds up one rod of any color and indicates to a student that a 
response is required. Student says: [mai]. If response is incorrect, teacher 
elicits response from another student, who then models for the first 
student. 

4. Teacher next picks up a red rod and says: [mai sii daeng]. 

5. Teacher picks up a green rod and says: [mai sii khiaw]. 

6. Teacher picks up either a red or green rod and elicits response from stu¬ 
dent. If response is incorrect, procedure in step 3 is followed (student 
modeling). 

7. Teacher introduces two or three other colors in the same manner. 

8. Teacher shows any of the rods whose forms were taught previously and 
elicits student response. Correction technique is through student model¬ 
ing, or the teacher may help student isolate error and self-correct. 

9. When mastery is achieved, teacher puts one red rod in plain view and 
says: [mai sii daeng nung an]. 

10. Teacher then puts two red rods in plain view and says: [mai sii daeng 
song an]. 

11. Teacher places two green rods in view and says: [mai sii khiaw song an]. 

12. Teacher holds up two rods of a different color and elicits student 
response. 

13. Teacher introduces additional numbers, based on what the class can 
comfortably retain. Other colors might also be inlroihiccd. 

14. Rods are put in a pile. Teacher indicates, through his or her (>v*n ac¬ 
tions, that rods should be pickeil up, and the correct niterance maile. All 
the students in the group pick up rods and make nttei.inces, IN-er group 
correction is encouraged. 
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15. Teacher then says: [kep mai sii daeng song an]. 

16. Teacher indicates that a student should give the teacher the rods called 
for. Teacher asks other students in the class to give him or her the rods 
that he or she asks for. This is all done in the target language through 
unambiguous actions on the part of the teacher. 

17. Teacher now indicates that the students should give each other com¬ 
mands regarding the calling for of rods. Rods are put at the disposal of 
the class. 

18. Experimentation is encouraged. Teacher speaks only to correct an incor¬ 
rect utterance, if no peer group correction is forthcoming. 

(Joel Wiskin, personal communication) 


Conclusion 

Despite the philosophical and sometimes almost metaphysical quality of 
much of Gattegno’s writings, the actual practices of the Silent Way are 
much less revolutionary than might be expected. Working from wbat is 
a rather traditional structural and lexical syllabus, the method exem¬ 
plifies many of the features that characterize more traditional methods, 
such as Situational Language Teaching and Audiolingualism, with a 
strong focus on accurate repetition of sentences modeled initially by the 
teacher and a movement through guided elicitation exercises to freer 
communication. The innovations in Gattegno’s method derive primarily 
from the manner in which classroom activities are organized, the indirect 
role the teacher is required to assume in directing and monitoring learner 
performance, the responsibility placed upon learners to figure out and 
test their hypotheses about how the language works, and the materials 
used to elicit and practice language. 
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Background 

Community Language Learning (CLL) is the name of a method devel¬ 
oped by Charles A. Curran and his associates. Curran was a specialist 
in counseling and a professor of psychology at Loyola University, Chi¬ 
cago. His application of psychological counseling techniques to learning 
is known as Counseling-Learning. Community Language Learning rep¬ 
resents the use of Counseling-Learning theory to teach languages. 

Within the language teaching tradition Community Language Learn¬ 
ing is sometimes cited as an example of a “humanistic approach.” Links 
can also be made between CLL procedures and those of bilingual ed¬ 
ucation, particularly the set of bilingual procedures referred to as “lan¬ 
guage alternation” or “code switching.” Let us discuss briefly the debt 
of Community Language Learning to these traditions. 

As the name indicates, CLL derives its primary insights, and indeed 
its organizing rationale, from Rogerian counseling. Counseling, as Ro- 
gerians see it, consists of one individual (the counselor) assuming “in¬ 
sofar as he is able the internal frame of reference [of the client], perceiving 
the world as that person sees it and communicating something of this 
empathetic understanding” (Rogers 1951). In lay terms, counseling is 
one person giving advice, assistance, and support to another who has a 
problem or is in some way in need. Community Language Learning 
draws on the counseling metaphor to redefine the roles of the teacher 
(the counselor) and learners (the clients) in the language classroom. The 
basic procedures of CLL can thus be seen as derived from the counselor- 
client relationship. Consider the following CLL procedures: A group of 
learners sit in a circle with the teacher standing outside the circle; a 
student whispers a message in the native language (LI); the teacher 
iranslates it into the foreign language (L2); the student repeats the mes¬ 
sage in the foreign language into a cassette;' students compose further 
messages in the foreign language with the teicher’s help; students reflect 
• iboiil their feelings. We can compare the client-counselor relationship 
Ml psychological counseling with the learner—knower relationship in 
(iomimmily Language learning, ( Table S.l). 

(IT teclnhi|nes also belong, lo a larg.er set ol loieign language ti'aching 
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TABLE 8.1 COMPARISON OF CLIENT-COUNSELOR RELATIONSHIPS IN PSYCHO¬ 
LOGICAL COUNSELING AND CLL 

Psychological counseling (client— Community Language Learning 

counselor) (learner—knower) 


1. Client and counselor agree [con¬ 
tract] to counseling. 

2. Client articulates his or her prob¬ 
lem in language of affect. 

3. Counselor listens carefully. 

4. Counselor restates client message 
in language of cognition. 

5. Client evaluates the accuracy of 
counselor’s message restatement. 

6. Client reflects on the interaction 
of the counseling session. 


1. Learner and knower agree to lan¬ 
guage learning. 

2. Learner presents to the knower 
(in LI) a message he or she 
wishes to deliver to another. 

3. Knower listens and other learners 
overhear. 

4. Knower restates learner’s message 
in L2. 

5. Learner repeats the L2 message 
form to its addressee. 

6. Learner replays (from tape or 
memory) and reflects upon the 
messages exchanged during the 
language class. 


practices sometimes described as humanistic techniques (Moskowitz 
1978). Moskowitz defines humanistic techniques as those that 

blend what the student feels, thinks and knows with what he is learning in 
the target language. Rather than self-denial being the acceptable way of life, 
self-actualization and self-esteem are the ideals the exercises pursue. [The 
techniques] help build rapport, cohesiveness, and caring that far transcend 
what is already there... help students to be themselves, to accept themselves, 
and be proud of themselves... help foster a climate of caring and sharing in 
the foreign language class. (Moskowitz 1978: 2) 

In sum, humanistic techniques engage the whole person, including the 
emotions and feelings (the affective realm) as well as linguistic knowledge 
and behavioral skills. 

Another language teaching tradition with which Community Lan¬ 
guage Learning is linked is a set of practices used in certain kinds of 
bilingual education programs and referred to by Mackey (1972) as “lan¬ 
guage alternation.” In language alternation, a message/lesson/cl ass is 
presented first in the native tongue and then again in the second language. 
Students know the meaning and flow of an L2 message from tifl'ir recall 
of the parallel meaning and flow of an LI mes.sage. They begin to 
holistically jiiece together a view of ihe language out ol these message 
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sets. In CLL, a learner presents a message in LI to the knower. The 
message is translated into L2 by the knower. The learner then repeats 
the message in L2, addressing it to another learner with whom he or 
she wishes to communicate. CLL learners are encouraged to attend to 
the “overhears” they experience between other learners and their know- 
ers. The result of the “overhear” is that every member of the group can 
understand what any given learner is trying to communicate (La Forge 
1983; 45). In view of the reported success of language alternation pro¬ 
cedures in several well-studied bilingual education settings (e.g., Lim 
1968; Mackey 1972), it may be that this little-discussed aspect of CLL 
accounts for more of the informally reported successes of CLL students 
than is usually acknowledged. 


Approach 

Theory of language 

Curran himself wrote little about his theory of language. His student 
La Forge (1983) has attempted to be more explicit about this dimension 
of Community Language Learning theory, and we draw on his account 
for the language theory underlying the method. La Forge reviews lin¬ 
guistic theory as a prelude to presenting the CLL model of language. 
He seems to accept that language theory must start, though not end, 
with criteria for sound features, the sentence, and abstract models of 
language (La Forge 1983; 4). The foreign language learners’ tasks are 
“to apprehend the sound system, assign fundamental meanings, and to 
construct a basic grammar of the foreign language.” He cites with pride 
that “after several months a small group of students was able to learn 
the basic sound and grammatical patterns of German” (1983; 47). 

A theory of language built on “basic sound and grammatical patterns” 
does not appear to suggest any departures from traditional structuralist 
positions on the nature of language. However, the recent writings of 
CLL proponents deal at great length with what they call an alternative 
theory of language, which is referred to as Language as Social Process. 

La Forge (1983) begins by suggesting that language as social process 
is “different from language as communication.” We are led to infer that 
the concept of communication that La Forge rejects is the classic sender- 
mcssage-recciver model in information theory. The social-process model 
is different from earlier information-transmitting models, La Forge sug¬ 
gests, because 

eoiiiiiiuiiiiiitioii is iiiiire than just n message being transmitted From a speaker 
lo a listener. I he spe.iker is at the same time both subject atiil object of his 
own messagelonnnnnn .ition involves nol |nst the unidirectional transfer 
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of information to the other, but the very constitution of the speaking subject 
in relation to its other_Communication is an exchange which is incom¬ 

plete without a feedback reaction from the destinee of the message. (La Forge 
1983: 3) 

The information-transmission model and the social-process model of 
communication are compared in Figure 8.1. 

The social-process view of language is then elaborated in terms of six 
qualities or subprocesses: 

1. The whole-person process 

2. The educational process 

3. The interpersonal process 

4. The developmental process 

5. The communicative process 

6. The cultural process 

Explanation of these is beyond the scope of this chapter and, indeed, 
appears to involve elements outside a theory of language. 

La Forge also elaborates on the interactional view of language un¬ 
derlying Community Language Learning (see Chapter 2). “Language is 
people; language is persons in contact; language is persons in response” 
(1983: 9). CLL interactions are of two distinct and fundamental kinds: 
interactions between learners and interactions between learners and 
knowers. Interactions between learners are unpredictable in content but 
typically are said to involve exchanges of affect. Learner exchanges 
deepen in intimacy as the class becomes a community of learners. The 
desire to be part of this growing intimacy pushes learners to keep pace 
with the learning of their peers. TrancI (1968) notes that “the students 
of the experimental group were highly motivated to learn in order to 
avoid isolation from the group.” Intimacy then appears to be defined 
here as the desire to avoid isolation. 

Interaction between learners and knowers is initially dependent. The 
learner tells the knower what he or she wishes to say in the target 
language, and the knower tells the learner how to say it. In later stages 
interactions between learner and knower are characterized as self-as¬ 
sertive (stage 2), resentful and indignant (stage 3), tolerant (stage 4), 
and independent (stage 5). These changes of interactive relationship are 
paralleled by five stages of language learning and five stages of affective 
conflicts (La Forge 1983: 50). 

These two types of interactions may be said to be microcosmically 
equivalent to the two major classes of human interaction — interaction 
between equals (symmetrical) and interaction between imequals (asym¬ 
metrical) (Munby 1978). They also appear to represeni ex;\m|-)+es of (;i) 
interaction that changes in degree (learner lo learner) and (h) inleraelion 
thal changes in kiiul (learner lo knower). I Inn is, learner leai ner inler- 

I In 


Verbal Verbal/Nonverbal 

Sender -» Message Receiver Sender ^ Message ^ Receiver 


Figure H.l Comparison of the information-transmission model {left) 
and the social-process model {right) of communication 


action is held to change in the direction of increasing intimacy and trust, 
whereas learner-knower interaction is held to change in its very nature 
from dependent to resentful to tolerant to independent. 

Theory of learning 

Curran’s counseling experience led him to conclude that the techniques 
of counseling could be applied to learning in general (this became Coun¬ 
seling-Learning) and to language teaching in particular (Community 
Language Learning). The CLL view of learning is contrasted with two 
other types of learning, which Curran saw as widespread and undesir¬ 
able. The first of these describes a putative learning view long popular 
in Western culture. In this view, “the intellectual and factual process 
alone are regarded as the main intent of learning, to the neglect of 
engagement and involvement of the self” (Curran 1972: 58). The second 
view of learning is the behavioral view. Curran refers to this kind of 
learning as “animal learning,” in which learners are “passive” and their 
involvement limited (Curran 1976: 84). 

In contrast, CLL advocates a holistic approach to language learning, 
since “true” human learning is both cognitive and affective. This is 
termed whole-person learning. Such learning takes place in a commu¬ 
nicative situation where teachers and learners are involved in ..“an in¬ 
teraction ... in which both experience a sense of their own wholeness” 
(Ciurran 1972: 90). Within this, the development of the learner’s rela¬ 
tionship with the teacher is central. The process is divided into five stages 
and compared to the ontogenetic development of the child. 

In the first, “birth” stage, feelings of security and belonging are es- 
ndilished. In the second, as the learner’s abilities improve, the learner, 
as child, begins to achieve a measure of independence from the parent. 
I'»y the third, the learner “speaks independently” and may need to assert 
Ins or her own identity, often rejecting unasked-for advice. The fourth 
st.ige sees the learner as secure eiKMigh to take criticism, and hy the last 
st.ige, the le;irner merely works upon improving style and knowledge of 
linguistII' appropri.ileiiess, hy the eiiil of the process, thechilil has become 
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adult. The learner knows everything the teacher does and can become 
knower for a new learner. Tlie process of learning a new language, then, 
is like being reborn and developing a new persona, with all the trials 
and challenges that are associated with birth and maturation. Insofar as 
language learning is thought to develop through creating social rela¬ 
tionships, success in language learning follows from a successful rela¬ 
tionship between learner and teacher, and learner and learner. “Learning 
is viewed as a unified, personal and social experience.” The learner “is 
no longer seen as learning in isolation and in competition with others” 
(Curran 1972: 11-12). 

Curran in many places discusses what he calls “consensual valida¬ 
tion,” or “convalidation,” in which mutual warmth, understanding, 
and a positive evaluation of the other person’s worth develops be¬ 
tween the teacher and the learner. A relationship characterized by con- 
validation is considered essential to the learning process and is a key 
element of CLL classroom procedures. A group of ideas concerning the 
psychological requirements for successful learning are collected under 
the acronym SARD (Curran 1976; 6), which can be explained as follows. 

S stands for security. Unless learners feel secure, they will find it 
difficult to enter into a successful learning experience. 

A stands for attention and aggression. CLL recognizes that a loss of 
attention should be taken as an indication of the learner’s lack of in¬ 
volvement in learning, the implication being that variety in the choice 
of learner tasks will increase attention and therefore promote learning. 
Aggression applies to the way in which a child, having learned something, 
seeks an opportunity to show his or her strength by taking over and 
demonstrating what has been learned, using the new knowledge as a 
tool for self-assertion. 

R stands for retention and reflection. If the whole person is involved 
in the learning process, what is retained is internalized and becomes a 
part of the learner’s new persona in the foreign language. Reflection is 
a consciously identified period of silence within the framework of the 
lesson for the student “to focus on the learning forces of the last hour, 
to assess his present stage of development, and to re-evaluate future 
goals” (La Forge 1983: 68). 

D denotes discrimination. When learners “have retained a body of 
material, they are ready to sort it out and see how one thing relates to 
another” (La Forge 1983: 69). This discrimination process becomes 
more refined and ultimately “enables the students to use the language 
for purposes of communication outside the classroom” (La Forge 1983: 
69). 

These central aspects of Curran’s learning philosophy aildrms nut the 
psycholinguistic and cognitive processes involved in secoiul language 
act|iiisiti()n, but rather the personal committuents that learners need to 
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make before language acquisition processes can operate. CLL learning 
theory hence stands in marked contrast to linguistically or psycholin- 
guistically based learned theories, such as those informing Audiolin- 
gualism or the Natural Approach. 

Design 

Objectives 

Since linguistic or communicative competence is specified only in social 
terms, explicit linguistic or communicative objectives are not defined in 
the literature on Community Language Learning. Most of what has been 
written about CLL describes its use in introductory conversation courses 
in a foreign language. The assumption seems to be that through the 
method, the teacher can successfully transfer his or her knowledge and 
proficiency in the target language to the learners, which implies that 
attaining near-native like mastery of the target language is set as a goal. 
Specific objectives are not addressed. 


The syllabus 

Community Language Learning is most often used in the teaching of 
oral proficiency, but with some modifications it may be used in the 
teaching of writing, as Tranel (1968) has demonstrated. CLL does not 
use a conventional language syllabus, which sets out in advance the 
grammar, vocabulary, and other language items to be taught and the 
order in which they will be covered. If a course is based on Curran’s 
recommended procedures, the course progression is topic based, with 
learners nominating things they wish to talk about and messages they 
wish to communicate to other learners. The teacher’s responsibility is 
to provide a conveyance for these meanings in a way appropriate to the 
learners’ proficiency level. Although CLL is not explicit about this, skilled 
(U.L teachers seem to sift the learners’ intentions through the teacher’s 
implicit syllabus, providing translations that match what learners can 
be expected to do and say at that level. In this sense then a CLL syllabus 
emerges from the interaction between the learner’s expressed commu¬ 
nicative intentions and the teacher’s reformulations of these into suitable 
i.irget language utterances. Specific grammatical points, lexical patterns, 
.md generalizations will sometimes be isolated by the teacher for more 
detailed stiuly anil analysis, and subsequent specification of these as a 
retrospective accotint ol what the course covereil could be a way of 
deriving a CLL language syllabus. I'.acb CLL course would evolve its 
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own syllabus, however, since what develops out of teacher—learner in¬ 
teractions in one course will be different from what happens in another. 

Types of learning and teaching activities 

As with most methods, CLL combines innovative learning tasks and 
activities with conventional ones. They include: 

1. Translation. Learners form a small circle. A learner whispers a message or 
meaning he or she wants to express, the teacher translates it into (and 
may interpret it in) the target language, and the learner repeats the teach¬ 
er’s translation. 

2. Group Work. Learners may engage in various group tasks, such as small- 
group discussion of a topic, preparing a conversation, preparing a sum¬ 
mary of a topic for presentation to another group, preparing a story that 
will be presented to the teacher and the rest of the class. 

3. Recording. Students record conversations in the target language. 

4. Transcription. Students transcribe utterances and conversations they have 
recorded for practice and analysis of linguistic forms. 

5. Analysis. Students analyze and study transcriptions of target language sen¬ 
tences in order to focus on particular lexical usage or on the application 
of particular grammar rules. 

6. Reflection and observation. Learners reflect and report on their experience 
of the class, as a class or in groups. This usually consists of expressions of 
feelings — sense of one another, reactions to silence, concern for something 
to say, etc. 

7. Listening. Students listen to a monologue by the teacher involving ele¬ 
ments they might have elicited or overheard in class interactions. 

8. Free conversation. Students engage in free conversation with the teacher 
or with other learners. This might include discussion of what they learned 
as well as feelings they had about how they learned. 

Learner roles 

In Community Language Learning, learners become members of a com¬ 
munity — their fellow learners and the teacher - and learn through in¬ 
teracting with members of the community. Learning is not viewed as an 
individual accomplishment but as something that is achieved collabo- 
ratively. Learners are expected to listen attentively to the knower, to 
freely provide meanings they wish to express, to repeat target utterances 
without hesitation, to support fellow members of the community, to 
report deep inner feelings and frustrations as well as joy and pleasure, 
and to become counselors to other learners. CLL learners arc typically 
grouped in a circle of six to twelve learners, with the number fll knowers 
varying from one per group to one per student. CLL has also been used 
in larger school classes where special grouping arrangemeiKs are nee 
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essary, such as organizing learners in temporary pairs in facing parallel 
lines. 

Learner roles are keyed to the five stages of language learning outlined 
earlier. The view of the learner is an organic one, with each new role 
growing developmentally out of the one preceding. These role changes 
are not easily or automatically achieved. They are in fact seen as out¬ 
comes of affective crises. 

When faced with a new cognitive task, the learner must solve an affective 
crisis. With the solution of the five affective crises, one for each CLL stage, 
the student progresses from a lower to a higher stage of development. (La 
Forge 1983: 44) 

Learning is a “whole person” process, and the learner at each stage is 
involved not just in the accomplishment of cognitive (language learning) 
tasks but in the solution of affective conflicts and “the respect for the 
enactment of values” as well (La Forge 1983: 55). 

CLL compares language learning to the stages of human growth. In 
stage 1 the learner is like an infant, completely dependent on the knower 
for linguistic content. “A new self of the learner is generated or horn in 
the target language” (La Forge 1983:45). The learner repeats utterances 
made by the teacher in the target language and “overhears” the inter¬ 
changes between other learners and knowers. 

In stage 2 the “child achieves a measure of independence from the 
parent” (La Forge 1983: 46). Learners begin to establish their own self- 
affirmation and independence by using simple expressions and phrases 
they have previously heard. 

In stage 3, “the separate-existence stage,” learners begin to understand 
others directly in the target language. Learners will resent uninvited 
assistance provided by the knower/parent at this stage. 

Stage 4 may be considered “a kind of adolescence.” The learner func¬ 
tions independently, although his or her knowledge of the foreign lan¬ 
guage is still rudimentary. The role of “psychological understanding” 
shifts from knower to learner. The learner must learn how to elicit from 
the knower the advanced level of linguistic knowledge the knower 
posses.ses. 

Stage 5 is called “the independent stage.” Learners refine their un¬ 
derstanding of register as well as grammatically correct language use. 

I hey may become counselors to less advanced students while profiting 
liom contact with their original knower. 

roachor roles 

At till' deepest level, the le.nhei ’s him lion derives lioiii (he limetions 
III the Kiimseloi in U(t)',eii.m psyi liiiluc.n .il ioiiiiseliiig. A I'liiiiiselor’s 
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clients are people with problems, who in a typical counseling session 
will often use emotional language to communicate their difficulties to 
the counselor. The counselor’s role is to respond calmly and nonjudg- 
mentally, in a supportive manner, and help the client try to understand 
his or her problems better by applying order and analysis to them. The 
counselor is not responsible for paraphrasing the client’s problem ele¬ 
ment for element but rather for capturing the essence of the client’s 
concern, such that the client might say, “Yes, that’s exactly what I 
meant.” “One of the functions of the counseling response is to relate 
affect... to cognition. Understanding the language of ‘feeling’, the coun¬ 
selor replies in the language of cognition” (Curran 1976: 26). It was the 
model of teacher as counselor that Curran attempted to bring to language 
learning. 

There is also room for actual counseling in Community Language 
Learning. Explicit recognition is given to the psychological problems 
that may arise in learning a second language. “Personal learning conflicts 
... anger, anxiety and similar psychological disturbance — understood 
and responded to by the teacher’s counseling sensitivity - are indicators 
of deep personal investment” (J. Rardin, in Curran 1976: 103). In this 
case, the teacher is expected to play a role very close to that of the 
“regular” counselor. The teacher’s response may be of a different order 
of detachment, consideration, and understanding from that of the av¬ 
erage teacher in the same circumstances. 

More specific teacher roles are, like those of the students, keyed to 
the five developmental stages. In the early stages of learning the teacher 
operates in a supportive role, providing target language translations and 
a model for imitation on request of the clients. Later, interaction may 
be initiated by the students, and the teacher monitors learner utterances, 
providing assistance when requested. As learning progresses, students 
become increasingly capable of accepting criticism, and the teacher may 
intervene directly to correct deviant utterances, supply idioms, and advise 
on usage and fine points of grammar. The teacher’s role is initially likened 
to that of a nurturing parent. The student gradually “grows” in ability, 
and the nature of the relationship changes so that the teacher’s position 
becomes somewhat dependent upon the learner. The knower derives a 
sense of self-worth through requests for the knower’s assistance. 

One continuing role of the teacher is particularly notable in Com¬ 
munity Language Learning. The teacher is responsible for providing a 
safe environment in which clients can learn and grow. Learners, feeling 
secure, are free to direct their energies to the tasks of communication 
and learning rather than to building and maintaining their delensivc 
positions. Curran describes the importance of a secure almftsphere as 
follows: I 

1 
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As whole persons, we seem to learn best in an atmosphere of personal secu¬ 
rity. Feeling secure, we are freed to approach the learning situation with the 
attitude of willing openness. Both the learner’s and the knower’s level of se¬ 
curity determine the psychological tone of the entire learning experience. 
(Curran 1976: 6) 

Many of the newer nontraditional language teaching methods we discuss 
in this book stress teacher responsibility for creating and maintaining a 
secure environment for learning; probably no method attaches greater 
importance to this aspect of language learning than does Community 
Language Learning. Thus, it is interesting to note two “asides” in the 
discussion of learning security in CLL. 

First, security is a culturally relative concept. What provides a sense 
of security in one cultural context may produce anxiety in another. La 
Forge gives as an example the different patterns of personal introduction 
and how these are differentially expressed and experienced in early stages 
of CLL among students of different backgrounds. “Each culture had 
unique forms which provide for acquaintance upon forming new groups. 
These must be carefully adopted so as to provide cultural security for 
the students of the foreign language” (La Forge 1983: 66). 

Second, it may be undesirable to create too secure an environment 
for learners. “The security of the students is never absolute: otherwise 
no learning would occur” (La Forge 1983: 65). This is reminiscent of 
the teacher who says, “My students would never learn anything if the 
fear of examination failure didn’t drive them to it.” How much insecurity 
is optimal for language learning in Community Language Learning is 
unfortunately not further discussed in the literature. 

The role of instructional materials 

Since a CLL course evolves out of the interactions of the community, a 
textbook is not considered a necessary component. A textbook would 
impose a particular body of language content on the learners, thereby 
impeding their growth and interaction. Materials may be developed by 
the teacher as the course develops, although these generally consist of 
little more than summaries on the blackboard or overhead projector of 
some of the linguistic features of conversations generated by students. 
Conversations may also be transcribed and distributed for study and 
analysis, and learners may work in groups to produce their own ma- 
lerials, such as scripts for dialogues and mini-dramas. 

In early accounts of CLL the use of teaching machines (the Chro- 
niachord leaching System) is recommended for necessary “rote-drill and 
pi aetiee” in language learning. “The ... design and use of machines ... 
now appeai|s| lo make possible (he freeing ol the teacher to do what 
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only a human person can do... become a learning counselor” (Curran 
976: 6). In more recent CLL descriptions (e.g., La Forge 1983) teaching 
machines and their accompanying materials are not mentioned, and we 
assume that contemporary CLL classes do not use teaching machines at 
all. 


Procedure 

Since each Community Language Learning course is in a sense a unique 
experience, description of typical CLL procedures in a class period is 
problematic. Stevick distinguishes between “classical” CLL (based di¬ 
rectly on the model proposed by Curran) and personal interpretations 
of it, such as those discussed by different advocates of CLL (e.g.. La 
Forge 1983). The following description attempts to capture some typical 
activities in CLL classes. 

Generally the observer will see a circle of learners all facing one an¬ 
other. The learners are linked in some way to knowers or a single knower 
as teacher. The first class (and subsequent classes) may begin with a 
period of silence, in which learners try to determine what is supposed 
to happen in their language class. In later classes, learners may sit in 
silence while they decide what to talk about (La Forge 1983: 72). The 
observer may note that the awkwardness of silence becomes sufficiently 
agonizing for someone to volunteer to break the silence. The knower 
may use the volunteered comment as a way of introducing discussion 
of classroom contacts or as a stimulus for language interaction regarding 
how learners felt about the period of silence. The knower may encourage 
learners to address questions to one another or to the knower. These 
may be questions on any subject a learner is curious enough to inquire 
about. The questions and answers may be tape recorded for later use, 
as reminder and review of topics discussed and language used. 

The teacher might then form the class into facing lines for three-minute 
pair conversations. These are seen as equivalent to the brief wrestling 
sessions by which judo students practice. Following this the class might 
be reformed into small groups in which a single topic, chosen by the 
class or the group, is discussed. The summary of the group discussion 
may be presented to another group, who in turn try to repeat or para¬ 
phrase tbe summary back to the original group. 

In an intermediate or advanced class a teacher may encourage groups 
to prepare a paper drama for presenlation to the rest ol llR’ ilass. A 
paper drama group prepares a story that is tohl or shown to the eoun- 
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selor. The counselor provides or corrects target language statements and 
suggests improvements to the story sequence. Students are then given 
materials with which they prepare large picture cards to accompany 
their story. After practicing the story dialogue and preparing the accom¬ 
panying pictures, each group presents its paper drama to the rest of the 
class. The students accompany their story with music, puppets, and 
drums as well as with their pictures (La Forge 1983: 81-2). 

Finally, the teacher asks learners to reflect on the language class, as 
a class or in groups. Reflection provides the basis for discussion of 
contracts (written or oral contracts that learners and teachers have agreed 
upon and that specify what they agree to accomplish within the course), 
personal interaction, feelings toward the knower and learner, and the 
sense of progress and frustration. 

Dieter Stroinigg (in Stevick 1980: 185-6) presents a protocol of what 
a first day’s CLL class covered which is outlined here: 

1. Informal greetings and self-introductions were made. 

2. The teacher made a statement of the goals and guidelines for the course. 

3. A conversation session in the foreign language took place. 

a. A circle was formed so that everyone had visual contact with each 
other and all were within easy reach of a tape recorder microphone. 

b. One student initiated conversation with another student by giving a 
message in the LI (English). 

C- The instructor, standing behind the student, whispered a close equiva¬ 
lent of the message in the L2 (German). 

d. The student then repeated the L2 message to its addressee and into the 
tape recorder microphone as well. 

e. Each student had a chance to compose and record a few messages. 

f. The tape recorder was rewound and replayed at intervals. 

g. Each student repeated the meaning in English of what he or she had 
said in the L2 and helped to refresh the memory of others. 

4. Students then participated in a reflection period, in which they were asked 
to express their feelings about the previous experience with total 
frankness. 

5. From the material just recorded the instructor chose sentences to write on 
the blackboard that highlighted elements of grammar, spelling, and pecul¬ 
iarities of capitalization in the L2. 

<>. Students were encouraged to ask questions about any of the above. 

7. Students were encouraged to copy sentences from the board with notes on 
meaning and usage. This became their “textbook” for home study. 

I his inventory of activities encompasses the major suggestions for class¬ 
room practices appearing in the most recent literature on CLL. Other 
procetlures, however, may emerge forlnitously on the basis of learner- 
knower interactions in the cla.ssrooin context. 
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Conclusion 

Community Language Learning is the most responsive of the methods 
we have reviewed in terms of its sensitivity to learner communicative 
intent. It should be noted, however, that this communicative intent is 
constrained by the number and knowledge of fellow learners. A learner’s 
desire to understand or express technical terms used in aeronautical 
engineering is unlikely to receive adequate response in the CLL class. 
Community Language Learning places unusual demands on language 
teachers. They must be highly proficient and sensitive to nuance in both 
LI and L2. They must be familiar with and sympathetic to the role of 
counselors in psychological counseling. They must resist the pressure 
“to teach” in the traditional senses. As one CLL teacher notes, “I had 
to relax completely and to exclude my own will to produce something 
myself. I had to exclude any function of forming or formulating some¬ 
thing within me, not trying to do something”(Curran 1976: 33). 

The teacher must also be relatively nondirective and must be prepared 
to accept and even encourage the “adolescent” aggression of the learner 
as he or she strives for independence. The teacher must operate without 
conventional materials, depending on student topics to shape and m.o- 
tivate the class. In addition, the teacher must be prepared to deal with 
potentially hostile learner reactions to the method. The teacher must 
also be culturally sensitive and prepared to redesign the language class 
into more culturally compatible organizational forms. And the teacher 
must attempt to learn these new roles and skills without much specific 
guidance from CLL texts presently available. Special training in Com¬ 
munity Language Learning techniques is usually required. 

Critics of Community Language Learning question the appropriate¬ 
ness of the counseling metaphor upon which it is predicated, asking for 
evidence that language learning in classrooms indeed parallels the proc¬ 
esses that characterize psychological counseling. Questions also arise 
about whether teachers should attempt counseling without special train¬ 
ing. CLL procedures were largely developed and tested with groups of 
college-age Americans. The problems and successes experienced by one 
or two different client groups may not necessarily represent language 
learning universals. Other concerns have been expressed regarding the 
lack of a syllabus, which makes objectives unclear and evaluation dif¬ 
ficult to accomplish, and the focus on fluency rather than accuracy, which 
may lead to inadequate control of the grammatical system of the target 
language. Supporters of CLL, on the other hand, emphasize the positive 
benefits of a method that centers on the learner and stresses the hu¬ 
manistic side of language learning, and not merely its linguistic dimensions. 
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9 The Natural Approach 


Background 

In 1977, Tracy Terrell, a teacher of Spanish in California, outlined “a 
proposal for a ‘new’ philosophy of language teaching which [he] called 
the Natural Approach” (Terrell 1977; 1982: 121). This was an attempt 
to develop a language teaching proposal that incorporated the “natur¬ 
alistic” principles researchers had identified in studies of second language 
acquisition. The Natural Approach grew out of Terrell’s experiences 
teaching Spanish classes. Since that time Terrell and others have exper¬ 
imented with implementing the Natural Approach in elementary- to 
advanced-level classes and with several other languages. At the same 
time he has joined forces with Stephen Krashen, an applied linguist at 
the University of Southern California, in elaborating a theoretical ra¬ 
tionale for the Natural Approach, drawing on Krashen’s influential the¬ 
ory of second language acquisition. Krashen and Terrell’s combined 
statement of the principles and practices of the Natural Approach ap¬ 
peared in their book, The Natural Approach, published in 1983. Tbe 
Natural Approach has attracted a wider interest than some of the other 
innovative language teaching proposals discussed in this book, largely 
because of its support by Krashen. Krashen and Terrell’s book contains 
theoretical sections prepared by Krashen that outline his views on second 
language acquisition (Krashen 1981; 1982), and sections on implemen¬ 
tation and classroom procedures, prepared largely by Terrell. 

Krashen and Terrell have identified the Natural Approach with what 
they call “traditional” approaches to language teaching. Traditional ap¬ 
proaches are defined as “based on the use of language in communicative 
situations without recourse to the native language” — and, perhaps, 
needless to say, without reference to grammatical analysis, grammatical 
drilling, or to a particular theory of grammar. Krashen and Terrell note 
that such “approaches have been called natural, psychological, phonetic, 
new, reform, direct, analytic, imitative and so forth” (Krashen and Ter¬ 
rell 1983: 9). The fact that the authors of the Natural Approach relate 
their approach to the Natural Method (see Chapter 1) has led some to 
assume that Natural Approach and Natural Method arc, synonymous 
terms. Although the tradition is a common one, there arc important 
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differences between the Natural Approach and the older Natural Method, 
which it will be useful to consider at the outset. ^ 

The Natural Method is another term for what by the turn of the 
century had become known as the Direct Method (see Chapter 1). It is 
described in a report on the state of the art in language teaching com¬ 
missioned by the Modern Language Association in 1901 (the report of 
the “Committee of 12”): 

In its extreme form the method consisted of a series of monologues by the 
teacher interspersed with exchanges of question and answer between the in¬ 
structor and the pupil - all in the foreign language... A great deal of pan¬ 
tomime accompanied the talk. With the aid of this gesticulation, by attentive 
listening and by dint of much repetition the learner came to associate certain 
acts and objects with certain combinations of the sounds and finally reached 
the point of reproducing the foreign words or phrases... Not until a consid¬ 
erable familiarity with the spoken word was attained was the scholar allowed 
to see the foreign language in print. The study of grammar was reserved for a 
still later period. (Cole 1931: 58) 

The term natural, used in reference to the Dirert Method, merely em¬ 
phasized that the principles underlying the method were believed to 
conform to the principles of naturalistic language learning in young 
children. Similarly, the Natural Approach, as defined by Krashen and 
Terrell, is believed to conform to the naturalistic principles found in 
successful second language acquisition. Unlike the Direct Method, how¬ 
ever, it places less emphasis on teacher monologues, direct repetition, 
and formal questions and answers, and less focus on accurate production 
of target language sentences. In the Natural Approach there is an em¬ 
phasis on exposure, or input, rather than practice; optimizing emotional 
preparedness for learning; a prolonged period of attention to what the 
language learners hear before they try to produce language; and a will¬ 
ingness to use written and other materials as a source of comprehensible 
input. The emphasis on the central role of comprehension in the Natural 
Approach links it to other comprehension-based approaches in language 
teaching (see Chapter 6). 


Approach 

Theory of language 

Krashen and Terrell see communication as the primary function of lan- 
guage, and since their approach focuses on teaching communicative 
abilities, they refer to the Natural Approach as an example of a com¬ 
municative approach. The Natural Approach “is similar to other com- 
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municative approaches being developed today” (Krashen and Terrell 
1983: 17). They reject earlier methods of language teaching, such as the 
Audiolingual Method, which viewed grammar as the central component 
of language. According to Krashen and Terrell, the major problem with 
these methods was that they were built not around “actual theories of 
language acquisition, but theories of something else; for example, the 
structure of language” (1983: 1). Unlike proponents of Communicative 
Language Teaching (Chapter 5), however, Krashen and Terrell give little 
attention to a theory of language. Indeed, a recent critic of Krashen 
suggests he has no theory of language at all (Gregg 1984). What Krashen 
and Terrell do describe about the nature of language emphasizes the 
primacy of meaning. The importance of the vocabulary is stressed, for 
example, suggesting the view that a language is essentially its lexicon 
and only inconsequently the grammar that determines how the lexicon 
is exploited to produce messages. Terrell quotes Dwight Bolinger to 
support this view: 

The quantity of information in the lexicon far outweighs that in any other 
part of the language, and if there is anything to the notion of redundancy it i 
should be easier to reconstruct a message containing just words than one 
containing just the syntactic relations. The significant fact is the subordinate 
role of grammar. Tbe most important thing is to get the words in. (Bolinger, 
in Terrell 1977; 333). 

Language is viewed as a vehicle for communicating meanings and mes¬ 
sages. Hence Krashen and Terrell state that “acquisition can take place 
only when people understand messages in the target language (Krashen 
and Terrell 1983: 19). Yet despite their avowed communicative ap¬ 
proach to language, they view language learning, as do audiolingualists, 
as mastery of structures by stages. “The input hypothesis states that in 
order for acquirers to progress to the next stage in the acquisition of 
the target language, they need to understand input language that includes 
a structure that is part of the next stage” (Krashen and Terrell 1983: 

32). Krashen refers to this with the formula “1 -t- 1” (i.e., input that 
contains structures slightly above the learner’s present level). We assume 
that Krashen means by structures something at least in the tradition of 
what such linguists as Leonard Bloomfield and Charles Fries meant by 
structures. The Natural Approach thus assumes a linguistic hierarchy of 
structural complexity that one masters through encounters with “input” 
containing structures at the “I-1-1” level. 

We are left then with a view of language that consists of lexical items, 
structures, and messages. Obviously, there is no particular novelty in 
this view as such, except that messages are considered of primary im¬ 
portance in the Natural Approach. The lexicon for both perception and 
production is considered critical in the con.striiction and interpretalion 
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of messages. Lexical items in messages are necessarily grammatically 
structured, and more complex messages involve more complex gram¬ 
matical structure. Although they acknowledge such grammatical struc- 
turing, Krashen and Terrell feel that grammatical structure does not 
require explicit analysis or attention by the language teacher, by the 
language learner, or in language teaching materials. 

Theory of learning 

Krashen and Terrell make continuing reference to the theoretical and 
research base claimed to underlie the Natural Approach and to the fact 
that the method is unique in having such a base. “It is based on an 
empirically grounded theory of second language acquisition, which has 
been supported by a large number of scientific studies in a wide variety 
of language acquisition and learning contexts” (Krashen and Terrell 
1983; 1). The theory and research are grounded on Krashen’s views of 
language acquisition, which we will collectively refer to as Krashen’s 
language acquisition theory. Krashen’s views have been presented and 
discussed extensively elsewhere (e.g., Krashen 1982), so we will not try 
to present or critique Krashen’s arguments here. (For a detailed critical 
review, see Gregg 1984 and McLaughlin 1978). It is necessary, however, 
to present in outline form the principal tenets of the theory, since it is 
on these that the design and procedures in the Natural Approach are 
based. 

THE acquisition/learning HYPOTHESIS 

The Acquisition/Learning Hypothesis claims that there are two distinc¬ 
tive ways of developing competence in a second or foreign language. 
Acquisition is the natural” way, paralleling first language development 
in children. Acquisition refers to an unconscious process that involves 
the naturalistic development of language proficiency through under¬ 
standing language and through using language for meaningful com¬ 
munication. Learning, by contrast, refers to a process in which conscious 
rules about a language are developed. It results in explicit knowledge 
about the forms of a language and the ability to verbalize this knowledge. 
Formal teaching is necessary for “learning”’ to occur, and correction of 
errors helps with the development of learned rules. Learning, according 
to the theory, cannot lead to acquisition. 

nil’ MONITOR HYPOTHESIS 

I lie accjiiireil linguistic system is said to initiate utterances when we 
eommimicaie in a second or foreign language. Conscious learning can 
luiulion only as a monitor or editor that checks aiul rejiairs the output 
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of the acquired system. The Monitor Hypothesis claims that we may 
call upon learned knowledge to correct ourselves when we communicate, 
but that conscious learning (i.e., the learned system) has only this func¬ 
tion. Three conditions limit the successful use of the monitor: 

1. Time. There must be sufficient time for a learner to choose and apply a 
learned rule. 

2. Focus on form. The language user must be focused on correctness or on 
the form of the output. 

3. Knowledge of rules. The performer must know the rules. The monitor 
does best with rules that are simple in two ways. They must be simple to 
describe and they must not require complex movements and 
rearrangements. 

THE NATURAL ORDER HYPOTHESIS 

According to the Natural Order Hypothesis, the acquisition of gram¬ 
matical structures proceeds in a predictable order. Research is said to 
have shown that certain grammatical structures or morphemes are ac¬ 
quired before others in first language acquisition of English, and a similar 
natural order is found in second language acquisition. Errors are signs 
of naturalistic developmental processes, and during acquisition (but not 
during learning), similar developmental errors occur in learners no mat¬ 
ter what their mother tongue is. I 

THE INPUT HYPOTHESIS I 

The Input Hypothesis claims to explain the relationship between what • 
the learner is exposed to of a language (the input) and language acqui¬ 
sition. It involves four main issues. 

First, the hypothesis relates to acquisition, and not to learning. 

Second, people acquire language best by understanding input that is 
slightly beyond their current level of competence: 

An acquirer can “move” from a stage 1 (where I is the acquirer’s level of 
competence) to a stage I-Pl (where I + 1 is the stage immediately following ' 

1 along some natural order) by understanding language containing 1 + 1. ^ 

(Krashen and Terrell 1983: 32) ? 

Clues based on the situation and the context, extralinguistic information, ^ 
and knowledge of the world make comprehension possible. 

Third, the ability to speak fluently cannot he taught directly; raiher, 
it “emerges” independently in time, after the acqtiirer has btiilt tip lin 
guistic competence by understanding input. 

Fourth, if there is a sufficient tiuanlily ol comprehensible ijipul, I I ^ 
1 will usually be proviiled aulomaiically. (iomprelieiisible inpiil relei s ^ 
to iitlerances thal (he learner imderslauils b;ised on the lonlexi iti wlmIt • 
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they are used as well as the language in which they are phrased. When 
a speaker uses language so thar the acquirer understands the message, 
the speaker “casts a net” of structure around the acquirer’s current level 
of competence, and this will include many instances of I -I- 1. Thus, 
input need not be finely tuned to a learner’s current level of linguistic 
competence, and in fact cannot be so finely tuned in a language class, 
where learners will be at many different levels of competence. 

Just as child acquirers of a first language are provided with samples 
of “caretaker speech,” rough-tuned to their present level of understand¬ 
ing, so adult acquirers of a second language are provided with simple 
codes that facilitate second language comprehension. One such code is 
“foreigner talk,” which refers to the sp'eech native speakers use to sim¬ 
plify communication with foreigners. Foreigner talk is characterized by 
a slower rate of speech, repetition, restating, use of Yes/No instead of 
Wh- questions, and other changes that make messages more compre¬ 
hensible to persons of limited language proficiency. 

THE AFFECTIVE FILTER HYPOTHESIS 

Krashen sees the learner’s emotional state or attitudes as an adjustable 
filter that freely passes, impedes, or blocks input necessary to acquisition. 
A low affective filter is desirable, since it impedes or blocks less of this 
necessary input. The hypothesis is built on research in second language 
acquisition, which has identified three kinds of affective or attitudinal 
variables related to second language acquisition. 

1. Motivation. Learners with high motivation generally do better. 

2. Self-confidence. Learners with self-confidence and a good self-image tend 
to be more successful. 

3. Anxiety. Low personal anxiety and low classroom anxiety are more con¬ 
ducive to second language acquisition. 

The Affective Filter Hypothesis states that acquirers with a low affective 
filter seek and receive more input, interact with confidence, and are more 
receptive to the input they receive. Anxious acquirers have a high af- 
lecfive filter, which prevents acquisition from taking place. It is believed 
that the affective filter (e.g., fear or embarrassment) rises in early ado¬ 
lescence, and this may account for children’s apparent superiority to 
older acquirers of a second language. 

ritese five hypotheses have obvious implications for language teaching. 
In sum, these are: 

I As much comprehensible input as possible must be presented. 

.’. Wh.iii-ver helps comprehension is important. Visual aids are useful, as is 
fxposuie to a wide range of vocabulary rather than study of syntactic 
slim lure. 
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3. The focus in the classroom should be on listening and reading; speaking 

should be allowed to “emerge.” I 

4. In order to lower the affective filter, student work should center on mean¬ 
ingful communication rather than on form; input should be interesting 

and so contribute to a relaxed classroom atmosphere. 1 


Design 

Objectives 

The Natural Approach “is for beginners and is designed to help them 
become intermediates.” It has the expectation that students 

will be able to function adequately in the target situation. They will under¬ 
stand the speaker of the target language (perhaps with requests for clarifica¬ 
tion), and will be able to convey (in a non-insulting manner) their requests 
and ideas. They need not know every word in a particular semantic domain, 
nor is it necessary that the syntax and vocabulary be flawless—but their pro¬ 
duction does need to be understood. They should be able to make the mean¬ 
ing clear but not necessarily be accurate in all details of grammar. (Krashen 
and Terrell 1983: 71) 

However, since the Natural Approach is offered as a general set of 
principles applicable to a wide variety of situations, as in Communicative 
Language Teaching, specific objectives depend upon learner needs and 
the skill (reading, writing, listening, or speaking) and level being taught. 

Krashen and Terrell feel it is important to communicate to learners 
what they can expect of a course as well as what they should not expect. 
They offer as an example a possible goal and nongoal statement for a 
beginning Natural Approach Spanish class. 

After 100—150 hours of Natural Approach Spanish, you will be able to: “get 
around” in Spanish; you will be able to communicate with a monolingual 
native speaker of Spanish without difficulty; read most ordinary texts in 
Spanish with some use of a dictionary; know enough Spanish to continue to 
improve on your own. 

After 100—150 hours of Natural Approach Spanish you will not be able to: 
pass for a native-speaker, use Spanish as easily as you use English, under¬ 
stand native speakers wheiTthey-talk to each other (you will probably not be 
able to eavesdrop successfully); use Spani.sh on the telephone with great com¬ 
fort; participate easily in a conversation with several other native speakers on 
unfamiliar topics. (Krashen and Terrell 1983: 74). 

The syllabus 

Krashen and Terrell (198.3) approach course orgaiii/alioii (rom two 
points of view. I'irst, they list some typical goals lor l.mgii.ige courses 
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and suggest which of these goals are the ones at which the Natural 
Approach aims. They list such goals under four areas: 

1. Basic personal communication skills: oral (e.g., listening to announce¬ 
ments in public places) 

2. Basic personal communication skills: written (e.g., reading and writing 
personal letters) 

3. Academic learning skills: oral (e.g., listening to a lecture) 

4. Academic learning skills: written (e.g., taking notes in class) 

Of these, they note that the Natural Approach is primarily “designed 
to develop basic communication skills - both oral and written (1983: 
67). They then observe that communication goals “may be expressed in 
terms of situations, functions and topics” and proceed to order four 
pages of topics and situations “which are likely to be most useful to 
beginning students” (1983: 67). The functions are not specified or sug¬ 
gested but are felt to derive naturally from the topics and situations. 
This approach to syllabus design would appear to derive to some extent 
from threshold level specifications (see Chapter 5). 

The second point of view holds that “the purpose of a language course 
will vary according to the needs of the students and their particular 
interests” (Krashen and Terrell 1983: 65). 

The goals of a Natural Approach class are based on an assessment of student 
needs. We determine the situations in which they will use the target language 
and the sorts of topics they will have to communicate information about. In 
setting communication goals, we do not expect the students at the end of a 
particular course to have acquired a certain group of structures or forms. In¬ 
stead we expect them to deal with a particular set of topics in a given situa¬ 
tion. We do not organize the activities of the class about a grammatical 
syllabus. (Krashen and Terrell 1983:71) 

From this point of view it is difficult to specify communicative goals 
that necessarily fit the needs of all students. Thus any list of topics and 
situations must be understood as syllabus suggestions rather than as 
specifications. 

As well as fitting the needs and interests of students, content selection 
should aim to create a low affective filter by being interesting and fos¬ 
tering a friendly, relaxed atmosphere, should provide a wide exposure 
to vocabulary that may be useful to basic personal communication, and 
should resist any focus on grammatical structures, since if input is pro- 
viiled “over a wider variety of topics while pursuing communicative 
I’oals, the necessary grammatical structures are automatically provided 
ill I he input” (Krashen and Terrell 1983: 71). 
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Types of learning and teaching activities 

From the beginning of a class taught according to the Natural Approach, 
emphasis is on presenting comprehensible input in the target language. 
Teacher talk focuses on objects in the classroom and on the content of 
pictures, as with the Direct Method. To minimize stress, learners are 
not required to say anything until they feel ready, but they are expected 
to respond to teacher commands and questions in other ways. 

When learners are ready to begin talking in the new language, the 
teacher provides comprehensible language and simple response oppor¬ 
tunities. The teacher talks slowly and distinctly, asking questions and 
eliciting one-word answers. There is a gradual progression from Yes/ 

No questions, through either-or questions, to questions that students 
can answer using words they have heard used by the teacher. Students 
are not expected to use a word actively until they have heard it many 
times. Charts, pictures, advertisements, and other realia serve as the 
focal point for questions, and when the students’ competence permits, 
talk moves to class members. “Acquisition activities” — those that focus 
on meaningful communication rather than language form - are empha¬ 
sized. Pair or group work may be employed, followed by whole-class 
discussion led by the teacher. 

Techniques recommended by Krashen and Terrell are often borrowed 
from other methods and adapted to meet the requirements of Natural 
Approach theory. These include command-based activities from Total 
Physical Response; Direct Method activities in which mime, gesture, and 
context are used to elicit questions and answers; and even situation- I 
based practice of structures and patterns. Group-work activities are often i 
identical to those used in Communicative Language Teaching, where 
sharing information in order to complete a task is emphasized. There is 
nothing novel about the procedures and techniques advocated for use 
with the Natural Approach. A casual observer might not be aware of 
the philosophy underlying the classroom techniques he or she observes. 

What characterizes the Natural Approach is the use of familiar tech¬ 
niques within the framework of a method that focuses on providing 
comprehensible input and a classroom environment that cues compre¬ 
hension of input, minimizes learner anxiety, and maximizes learner self- 
confidence. f 

Learner roles 

There is a basic assumption in the Natural Approach that learners should ♦ 

not try to learn a language in the usual sense. The extent to which they I 

can lose themselves in activities involving meaninglul comnumicatioti I 
will determine the amount anil kind of ac(|uisition they will ex|ietience I 
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and the fluency they will ultimately demonstrate. The language acquirer 
is seen as a processor of comprehensible input. The acquirer is challenged 
by input that is slightly beyond his or her current level of competence 
and is able to assign meaning to this input through active use of context 
and extralinguistic information. 

Learners’ roles are seen to change according to their stage of linguistic 
development. Central to these changing roles are learner decisions on 
when to speak, what to speak about, and what linguistic expressions to 
use in speaking. 

In the pre-production stage students “participate in the language ac¬ 
tivity without having to respond in the target language” (Krashen and 
Terrell 1983: 76). For example, students can act out physical commands, 
identify student colleagues from teacher description, point to pictures, 
and so forth. 

In the early-production stage, students respond to either-or questions, 
use single words and short phrases, fill in charts, and use fixed conver¬ 
sational patterns (e.g., How are you? What’s your name?). 

In the speech-emergent phase, students involve themselves in role play 
and games, contribute personal information and opinions, and partici¬ 
pate in group problem solving. 

Learners have four kinds of responsibilities in the Natural Approach 
classroom: 

1. Provide information about their specific goals so that acquisition activities 
can focus on the topics and situations most relevant to their needs. 

2. Take an active role in ensuring comprehensible input. They should learn 
and use conversational management techniques to regulate input. 

Decide when to start producing speech and when to upgrade it. 

4. Where learning exercises (i.e., grammar study) are to be a part of the pro¬ 
gram, decide with the teacher the relative amount of time to be devoted to 
them and perhaps even complete and correct them independently. 

Learners are expected to participate in communication activities with 
other learners. Although communication activities are seen to provide 
naturalistic practice and to create a sense of camaraderie, which lowers 
the affective filter, they may fail to provide learners with well-formed 
and comprehensible input at the I + 1 level. Krashen and Terrell warn 
ol these shortcomings but do not sugge.st means for their amelioration. 

Teacher roles 

I he Natural Approach teacher has three central roles. First, the teacher 
IS the primary source of comprehensible input in the target language. 
“(ilass time is devoted primarily to providing input for acquisition,” 
.Hid the te.ieher is the primary generator ol that input. In this role the 
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teacher is required to generate a constant flow of language input while 
providing a multiplicity of nonlinguistic clues to assist students in in¬ 
terpreting the input. The Natural Approach demands a much more 
center-stage role for the teacher than do many contemporary commu¬ 
nicative methods. 

Second, the Natural Approach teacher creates a classroom atmosphere 
that is interesting, friendly, and in which there is a low affective filter 
for learning. This is achieved in part through such Natural Approach 
techniques as not demanding speech from the students before they are 
ready for it, not correcting student errors, and providing subject matter 
of high interest to students. 

Finally, the teacher must choose and orchestrate a rich mix of class¬ 
room activities, involving a variety of group sizes, content, and contexts. 
The teacher is seen as responsible for collecting materials and designing 
their use. These materials, according to Krashen and Terrell, are based 
not just on teacher perceptions but on elicited student needs and interests. 

As with other nonorthodox teaching systems, the Natural Approach 
teacher has a particular responsibility to communicate clearly and com- 
pellingly to students the assumptions, organization, and expectations of 
the method, since in many cases these will violate student views of what 
language learning and teaching are supposed to be. 

The role of instructional materials 

The primary goal of materials in the Natural Approach is to make 
classroom activities as meaningful as possible by supplying “the extra- 
linguistic context that helps the acquirer to understand and thereby to 
acquire” (Krashen and Terrell 1983: 55), by relating classroom activities 
to the real world, and by fostering real communication among the learn¬ 
ers. Materials come from the world of realia rather than from textbooks. 
The primary aim of materials is to promote comprehension and com¬ 
munication. Pictures and other visual aids are essential, because they 
supply the content for communication. They facilitate the acquisition of 
a large vocabulary within the classroom. Other recommended materials 
include schedules, brochures, advertisements, maps, and books at levels 
appropriate to the students, if a reading component is included in the 
course. Games, in general, are seen as useful classroom materials, since 
“games by their very nature, focus the student on what it is they arc- 
doing and use the language as a tool for reaching the goal rather than 
as a goal in itself” (Terrell 1982: 121). The selection, reproduction, and 
collection of materials places a considerable burden on the Natural 
Approach teacher. Since Krashen and Terrell suggest a syllabus^of topics 
and situations, it is likely that at some point collections of materials to 
supplement teacher presentations will be ptiblisheil, built around the 
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“syllabus” of topics and situations recommended by the Natural 
Approach. 

Procedure 

We have seen that the Natural Approach adopts techniques and activities 
freely from various method sources and can be regarded as innovative 
only with respect to the purposes for which they are recommended and 
the ways they are used. Krashen and Terrell (1983) provide suggestions 
for the use of a wide range of activities, all of which are familiar com¬ 
ponents of Situational Language Teaching, Communicative Language 
Teaching, and other methods discussed in this book. To illustrate pro¬ 
cedural aspects of the Natural Approach, we will cite examples of how 
such activities are to be used in the Natural Approach classroom to 
provide comprehensible input, without requiring production of re¬ 
sponses or minimal responses in the target language. 

1. Start with TPR [Total Physical Response] commands. At first the com¬ 
mands are quite simple: “Stand up. Turn around. Raise your right hand.” 

2. Use TPR to teach names of body parts and to introduce numbers and se¬ 
quence. “Lay your right hand on your head, put both hands on your 
shoulder, first touch your nose, then stand up and turn to the right three 
times” and so forth. 

3. Introduce classroom terms and props into commands. “Pick up a pencil 
and put it under the book, touch a wall, go to the door and knock three 
times.” Any item which can be brought to the class can be incorporated. 
“Pick up the record and place it in the tray. Take the green blanket to 
Larry. Pick up the soap and take it to the woman wearing the green 
blouse.” 

4. Use names of physical characteristics and clothing to identify members of 
the class by name. The instructor uses context and the items themselves to 
make the meanings of the key words clear; hair, long, short, etc. Then a 
student is described. “What is your name?” (selecting a student). “Class. 
Look at Barbara. She has long brown hair. Her hair is long and brown. 
Her hair is not short. It is long.” (Using mime, pointing and context to 
ensure comprehension). “What’s the name of the student with long brown 
hair?” (Barbara). Questions such as “What is the name of the woman 
with the short blond hair?” or “What is the name of the student sitting 
next to the man with short brown hair and glasses?” are very simple to 
understand by attending to key words, gestures and context. And they re¬ 
quire the students only to remember and produce the name of a fellow 
student. The same can be done with articles of clothing and colors. “Who 
IS wearing a yellow shirt? Who is wearing a brown dress?” 

5. Use visuals, typically maga/.itie pictures, to introduce new vocabulary and 
to continue with .tclivities requiring only stiiilent names as response. The 
iiislruitoi iiilrodiiies the |uiliire.s lo the entire class one at a time focusing 
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usually on one single item or activity in the picture. He may introduce one 
to five new words while talking about the picture. He then passes the pic¬ 
ture to a particular student in the class. The students’ task is to remember 
the name of the student with a particular picture. For example, “Tom has 
the picture of the sailboat. Joan has the picture of the family watching 
television” and so forth. The instructor will ask questions like “Who has 
the picture with the sailboat? Does Susan or Tom have the picture of the 
people on the beach?” Again the students need only produce a name in 
response. 

6. Combine use of pictures with TPR. “Jim, find the picture of the little girl 
with her dog and give it to the woman with the pink blouse.” 

7. Combine observations about the pictures with commands and condition¬ 
als. “If there is a woman in your picture, stand up. If there is something 
blue in your picture, touch your right shoulder.” 

8. Using several pictures, ask students to point to the picture being de¬ 
scribed. Picture 1. “There are several people in this picture. One appears 
to be a father, the other a daughter. What are they doing? Cooking. They 
are cooking a hamburger.” Picture 2. “There are two men in this pictCirc. 
They are young. They are boxing.” Picture 3 ... 

(Krashen and Terrell 1983: 7.5—7) 

In all these activities, the instructor maintains a constant flow of “com¬ 
prehensible input,” using key vocabulary items, appropriate gestures, 
context, repetition, and paraphrase to ensure the comprehensibility of 
the input. 


Conclusion 

The Natural Approach belongs to a tradition of language teaching meth¬ 
ods based on observation and interpretation of how learners acquire 
both first and second languages in nonforrnal settings. Such methods 
reject the formal (grammatical) organization of language as a prereq¬ 
uisite to teaching. They hold with Newmark and Reibel that “an adult 
can effectively be taught by grammatically unordered materials” and 
that such an approach is, indeed, “the only learning process which we 
know for certain will produce mastery of the language at a native level” 
(1968: 153). In the Natural Approach, a focus on comprehension and 
meaningful communication as well as the provision of the right kinds 
of comprehensible input provide the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for successful classroom second and foreign language acquisition. This 
has led to a new rationale for the integration and adaptation of tech¬ 
niques drawn from a wide variety of existing sources. Like Communi¬ 
cative Language Teaching, the Natural Approach is hence evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary in its procedures. Its greatest claim to origi¬ 
nality lies not in the lechni(|nes it employs bnl in iheir use in a melhoil 


that emphasizes comprehensible and meaningful practice activities, rather 
than production of grammatically perfect utterances and sentences. 
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Background 

Suggestopedia is a method developed by the Bulgarian psychiatrist- 
educator Georgi Lozanov. Suggestopedia is a specific set of learning 
recommendations derived from Suggestology, which Lozanov describes 
as a “science... concerned with the systematic study of the nonrational 
and/or nonconscious influences” that human beings are constantly re¬ 
sponding to (Stevick 1976: 42). Suggestopedia tries to harness these 
influences and redirect them so as to optimize learning. The most con¬ 
spicuous characteristics of Suggestopedia are the decoration, furniture, 
and arrangement of the classroom, the use of music, and the authoritative 
behavior of the teacher. The method has a somewhat mystical air about 
it, partially because it has few direct links with established learning or 
educational theory in the West, and partially because of its arcane ter¬ 
minology and neologisms, which one critic has unkindly called a “pack¬ 
age of pseudo-scientific gobbledygook” (Scovel 1979: 258). 

The claims for suggestopedic learning are dramatic. “There is no sector 
of public life where suggestology would not be useful” (Lozanov 1978: 
2). “Memorization in learning by the suggestopedic method seems to 
be accelerated 25 times over that in learning by conventional methods” 
(Lozanov 1978: 27). Precise descriptions of the conditions under which 
Suggestopedia experiments were run are as hard to come by as are precise 
descriptions of “successful” classroom procedures. For example, Earl 
Stevick, a generally enthusiastic supporter of Suggestopedia, notes that 
Suggestopedia teachers are trained to read dialogues in a special way. 
“The precise ways of using voice quality, intonation, and timing are 
apparently both important and intricate. I have found no one who could 
give a first-hand account of them” (Stevick 1976: 157). 

Lozanov acknowledges ties in tradition to yoga and Soviet psychology. 
From raja-yoga, Lozanov has borrowed and modified techniques for 
altering states of consciousness and concentration, and the use ol rhythmic 
breathing. From Soviet psychology Lozanov has taken the notion that 
all students can be taught a given subject matter at the same level ol 
skill. Lozanov claims that his methoil works ei|ually well wTiether or 
not students spend time on oiilsiile stmly. I le promises success through 
Suggestopedia to the ar'.idemically gifted aiul migilleil alike. Soviet psy 
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Figure 10.1 Attention and memory studies 

chology also stresses the learning environment, and Lozanov similarly 
specifies the requirements of an optimal learning environment in great 
detail. (For an overview of the tenets of Soviet psychology and how 
these differ from those of Western psychology, see Bancroft 1978). 

Suggestopedia can perhaps be best understood as one of a range of 
theories that purport to describe how attentiveness is manipulated to 
optimize learning and recall. A number of researchers have attempted 
to identify the optimal mental states for facilitating memorization and 
facilitating recall. The continuum in Figure 10.1 displays labels for var¬ 
ious states of attention that have been examined for their facilitation of 
inhibition of memorization. The point at the far left represents studies 
of sleep learning. The point at the far right represents studies on the 
efficiency of cramming. Lozanov believes most learning takes place in a 
relaxed but focused state. We thus locate Lozanov’s proposals in the 
aware—alert area. 

A most conspicuous feature of Suggestopedia is the centrality of music 
and musical rhythm to learning. Suggestopedia thus has a kinship with 
other functional uses of music, particularly therapy. One of the earliest 
attested uses of music therapy is recorded in the Old Testament of the 
Bible: “When the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, David took up 
his harp and played with his hand; so Saul found relief; and it was well 
with him, and the evil spirit departed from him” (1 Samuel 12:23). 
Lozanov might have described this incident as the use of music to assist 
III the “liberation from discrete micro psychotraumata, for destruction 
ol incompatible ideas about the limits of human capabilities” (Lozanov 
I‘>78: 252). 

(iaston (1968) defines three functions of music in therapy: to facilitate 
I he esiablishment and maintenance of personal relations; to bring about 
iiu re.isi-d self-esteem through increased self-satisfaction in musical per- 
loim.ince; and to use the unique potential of rhythm to energize and 
III mg Ol lier. I bis last function seems to be the one that Lozanov calls 
upon III his use ol music to relax learners as well as to structure, pace, 
.iiid pimcliiale the pre.sentation of linguistic material. 
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Approach 

Theory of language 

Lozanov does not articulate a theory of language, nor does it seem he 
is much concerned with any particular assumptions regarding language 
elements and their organization. The emphasis on memorization of vo¬ 
cabulary pairs — a target language item and its native language translation 
— suggests a view of language in which lexis is central and in which 
lexical translation rather than contextualization is stressed. However, 
Lozanov does occasionally refer to the importance of experiencing lan¬ 
guage material in “whole meaningful texts” (Lozanov 1978: 268) and 
notes that the suggestopedic course directs “the student not to vocab¬ 
ulary memorization and acquiring habits of speech, but to acts of com¬ 
munication” (1978: 109). 

Lozanov recommends home study of recordings of “whole meaningful 
texts (not of a fragmentary nature)” that are, “above all, interesting.” 
These are listened to “for the sake of the music of the foreign speech” 
(Lozanov 1978: 277). The texts should be lighthearted stories with 
emotional content. Lozanov’s recommendations of such stories seems 
to be entirely motivational, however, and does not represent a com¬ 
mitment to the view that language is preeminently learned for and used 
in its emotive function. 

In describing course work and text organization Lozanov refers most 
often to the language to be learned as “the material” (e.g., “The new 
material that is to be learned is read or recited by a well-trained teacher”) 
(Lozanov 1978: 270). One feels that the linguistic nature of the material 
is largely irrelevant and that if the focus of a language course were, say, 
memorization of grammar rules, Lozanov would feel a suggestopedic 
approach to be the optimal one. The sample protocol given for an Italian 
lesson (Lozanov 1978) does not suggest a theory of language markedly 
different from that which holds a language to be its vocabulary and the 
grammar rules for organizing vocabulary. 


Theory of learning 

Suggestion is at the heart of Suggestopedia. To many, suggestion conjures 
up visions of the penetrating stare, swinging cat’s eye, and monotonically 
repeated injunctions of the hypnotist. Lozanov acknowledges the like¬ 
lihood of this association to Suggestopedia but claims that his own views 
separate Suggestopedia from the “narrow clinical concept ol hypnosis 
as a kind of static, sleep like, alteretl stale ol consciousness” (l‘J78: .1). 
Lozanov Inrther elaiins that what dislingnishes his method Irom hyp- 
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nosis and other forms of mind control is that these other forms lack “a 
desuggestive-suggestive sense” and “fail to create a constant set up to 
reserves through concentrative psycho-relaxation” (1978: 267). (We in- 
trepret reserves as being something like human memory banks. De¬ 
suggestion seems to involve unloading the memory banks, or reserves, 
of unwanted or blocking memories. Suggestion, then, involves loading 
the memory banks with desired and facilitating memories.) There are 
six principal theoretical components through which desuggestion and 
suggestion operate and that set up access to reserves. We will describe 
these briefly following Bancroft (1972). 

AUTHORITY 

People remember best and are most influenced by information coming 
from an authoritative source. Lozanov dictates a variety of prescriptions 
and proscriptions aimed at having Suggestopedia students experience 
the educational establishment and the teacher as sources having great 
authority. Lozanov talks of choosing a “ritual placebo system” that is 
most likely to be perceived of by students as having high authority 
(Lozanov 1978: 267). Lozanov appears to believe that scientific-sound¬ 
ing language, highly positive experimental data, and true-believer teach¬ 
ers constitute a ritual placebo system that is authoritatively appealing 
to most learners. Well-publicized accounts of learning success lend the 
method and the institution authority, and commitment to the method, 
self-confidence, personal distance, acting ability, and a highly positive 
attitude give an authoritative air to the teacher. 

INFANTILIZATION 

Authority is also used to suggest a teacher-student relation like that of 
parent to child. In the child’s role the learner takes part in role playing, 
games, songs, and gymnastic exercises that help “the older student regain 
the self-confidence, spontaneity and receptivity of the child” (Bancroft 
1972: 19). 

HOUBLE-PLANEDNESS 

The learner learns not only from the effect of direct instruction but from 
the environment in which the instruction takes place. The bright decor 
of the classroom, the musical background, the shape of the chairs, and 
the personality of the teacher are considered as important in instruction 
.IS the lorm of the instructional material itself. 

IN lONA I ION, KIIYI IIM, AND CONCIUTf I’SEtlliO-PASSIVENESS 

Varying the lone .mil rhyllnn ol piesenleil material helps both to avoid 
boicdom llirongh monotony ol repetition aiul to dramatize, emotion- 
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alize, and give meaning to linguistic material. In the first presentation 
of linguistic material three phrases are read together, each with a dif¬ 
ferent voice level and rhythm. In the second presentation the linguistic 
material is given a proper dramatic reading, which helps learners vis¬ 
ualize a context for the material and aids in memorization (Bancroft 
1972; 19). 

Both intonation and rhythm are coordinated with a musical back¬ 
ground. The musical background helps to induce a relaxed attitude, 
which Lozanov refers to as concert pseudo-passiveness. This state is felt 
to be optimal for learning, in that anxieties and tension are relieved and 
power of concentration for new material is raised. Because the role of 
music is central in suggestopedic learning, it needs to be considered in 
somewhat more detail. 

The type of music is critical to learning success. “The idea that music 
can affect your body and mind certainly isn’t new.,. .The key was to 
find the right kind of music for just the right kind of effect.... The music 
you use in superlearning [the American term for Suggestopedia] is ex¬ 
tremely important. If it does not have the required pattern, the desired 
altered states of consciousness will not be induced and results will be 

poor_It is specific music - sonic patterns — for a specific purpose 

(Ostrander, Schroeder, and Ostrander 1979: 73—4). At the institute Loz¬ 
anov recommends a series of slow movements (sixty beats a minute) in 
4/4 time for Baroque concertos strung together into about a half-hour 
concert. He notes that in such concerts “the body relaxed, the mind 
became alert” (Ostrander et al. 1979: 74). As a further refinement, “East 
German researchers of Suggestopedia at Karl Marx University in Leipzig 
observed that slow movements from Baroque instrumental music fea¬ 
turing string instruments gave the very best results” (Ostrander et al. 
1979: 115). 

The rate of presentation of material to be learned within the rhythmic 
pattern is keyed to the rhythm. Superlearning uses an eight-second cycle 
for pacing out data at slow intervals. During the first four beats of the 
cycle there is silence. During the second four beats the teacher presents 
the material. Ostrander et al. present a variety of evidence on why this 
pacing to Baroque largo music is so potent. They note that musical 
rhythms affect body rhythms, such as heartbeat, and that researchers 
have noted that “with a slow heartbeat, mind efficiency takes a great 
leap forward” (1979: 63). They cite experimental data such as those 
which show disastrous learning results when the music of Wagner was 
substituted for slow Baroque. They reflect that “the minute is divided 
into sixty seconds and that perhaps there’s more to this than just an 
arbitrary division of time.” They further report that “the Indian vilam- 
bita, for instance, has the required rhythms of sixty beats a minute” aiul 
suggest that Indian yogis may have built the sixty-beat iliythm into yogic 
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techniques. Finally, they observe that not only human but vegetable 
subjects thrive under sixty-beat stimulation. “Plants grown in the cham¬ 
bers given Baroque music by Bach and Indian music by Ravi Shankar 
rapidly grew lush and abundant... the plants in the chamber getting 
rock music shriveled and died” (1979: 82). Suggestopedic learning is 
consequently built on a particular type of music and a particular rate 
of presentation. 


Design 

Objectives 

Suggestopedia aims to deliver advanced conversational proficiency 
quickly. It apparently bases its learning claims on student mastery of 
I^odigious lists of vocabulary pairs and, indeed, suggests to the students 
that it is appropriate that they set such goals for themselves. Lozanov 
emphasizes, however, that increased memory power is not an isolated 
skill but is a result of “positive, comprehensive stimulation of person¬ 
ality” (Lozanov 1978: 253). Lozanov states categorically, “The main 
aim of teaching is not memorization, but the understanding and creative 
solution of problems” (1978: 251). As learner goals he cites increased 
access to understanding and creative solutions of problems. However, 
because students and teachers place a high value on vocabulary recall, 
memorization of vocabulary pairs continues to be seen as an important 
goal of the suggestopedic method. 


The syllabus 

^ Suggestopedia course lasts thirty days and consists of ten units of 
■study. Classes are held four hours a day, six days a week. The central 
focus of each unit is a dialogue consisting of 1,200 words or so, with 
an accompanying vocabulary list and grammatical commentary. The 
dialogues are graded by lexis and grammar. 

There is a pattern of work within each unit and a pattern of work 
for the whole course. Unit study is organized around three days: day 1 
- half a day, day 2 - full day, day 3 - half a day. On the first day of 
work on a new unit the teacher discusses the general content (not struc¬ 
ture) of the unit dialogue. The learners then receive the printed dialogue 
with a native language translation in a parallel column. The teacher 
answers any questions of interest or concern about the dialogue. The 
dialogue then is read a second and third time in ways to be discussed 
subse.inenlly. This is the work lor day I. Days 2 and 3 are spent in 
primary .nid serondaiy el.iboration of the text. I'riinary elaboration 
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consists of imitation, question and answer, reading, and so on, of the 
dialogue and of working with the 150 new vocabulary items presented 
in the unit. The secondary elaboration involves encouraging students to 
make new combinations and productions based on the dialogues. A story 
or essay paralleling the dialogue is also read. The students engage in 
conversation and take small roles in response to the text read. 

The whole course also has a pattern of presentation and performance. 
On the first day a test is given to check the level of student knowledge 
and to provide a basis for dividing students into two groups — one of 
new beginners and one of modified (false) beginners. The teacher then 
briefs the students on the course and explains the attitude they should 
take toward it. This briefing is designed to put them in a positive, relaxed 
and confident mood for learning. Students are given a new name in the 
second language and a new biography in the second culture with which 
they are to operate for the duration of the course. 

During the course there are two opportunities for generalization of 
material. In the middle of the course students are encouraged to practice 
the target language in a setting where it might be used, such as hotels 
or restaurants. The last day of the course is devoted to a performance 
in which every student participates. The students construct a play built 
on the material of the course. Rules and parts are planned, but students 
are expected to speak ex tempore rather than from memorized lines. 
Written tests are also given throughout the course, and these and the 
performance are reviewed on the final day of the course. 

Types of learning and teaching activities 

We have mentioned a variety of activities in passing in the discussion 
of the syllabus. These include imitation, question and answer, and role 
play - which are not activities “that other language teachers would 
consider to be out of the ordinary” (Stevick 1976: 157). The type of 
activities that are more original to Suggestopedia are the listening ac¬ 
tivities, which concern the text and text vocabulary of each unit. These 
activities are typically part of the “pre-session phase,” which takes place 
on the first day of a new unit. The students first look at and discuss a 
new text with the teacher. In the second reading, students relax com¬ 
fortably in reclining chairs and listen to the teacher read the text in a 
certain way. The quote from Stevick at the beginning of this chapter 
suggests that the exact nature of the “special way” is not clear. Bancroft 
notes that the material is “presented with varying intonations and a 
coordination of sound and printed word or illustration” (Bancroft 1972: 
17). During the third reading the material is acted out by il*e instructor 
in a dramatic maimer over a backgrouml of the special musical form 
ilescribed previously. During this phase sliiilents le.m b.u k m iheir i li.iirs 
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and breathe deeply and regularly as instructed by the teacher. This is 
the point at which Lozanov believes the unconscious learning system 
takes over. 

Learner roles 

Students volunteer for a suggestopedic course, but having volunteered, 
they are expected to be committed to the class and its activities. Smoking 
and drinking are prohibited or discouraged in class and around the 
school during the course. 

The mental state of the learners is critical to success, which is why 
learners must forgo mind-altering substances and other distractions and 
immerse themselves in the procedures of the method. Learners must not 
try to figure out, manipulate, or study the material presented but must 
maintain a pseudo-passive state, in which the material rolls over and 
through them. 

Students are expected to tolerate and in fact encourage their own 
“infantilization.” In part this is accomplished by acknowledging the 
absolute authority of the teacher and in part by giving themselves over 
to activities and techniques designed to help them regain the self-con¬ 
fidence, spontaneity, and receptivity of the child. Such activities include 
role playing, games, songs, and gymnastic exercises (Bancroft 1972: 19). 
To assist them in the role plays and to help them detach themselves from 
their past learning experiences, students are given a new name and 
personal history within the target culture. The new names also contain 
phonemes from the target culture that learners find difficult to pro¬ 
nounce. For example, a student of English might be “the actress Anne 
Mackey from Kansas.” 

Groups of learners are ideally socially homogeneous, twelve in num¬ 
ber, and divided equally between men and women. Learners sit in a 
circle, which encourages face-to-face exchange and activity participation. 

Teacher roles 

I hc primary role of the teacher is to create situations in which the learner 
IS most suggestible and then to present linguisitic material in a way most 
likely to encourage positive reception and retention by the learner. 

Lozanov lists several expected teacher behaviors that contribute to 
iliese presentations. 

I Show absolute confidence in the method. 

1 . Display lastidioiis condnci in manners and dress. 

I. Organize pro|ieily and siriilly observe the initial stages of the teaching 
process ibis inihules ihouc .ind play o( music, as well as imnctuality. 

■I. M.imi.iin a solemn allilmli' luw.iids ihe session. 
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5. Give tests and respond tactfully to poor papers (if any). 

6. Stress global rather than analytical attitudes towards material. 

7. Maintain a modest enthusiasm. 

(Lozanov 1978: 275-6) 

As Stevick (1976) points out, there are certain styles of presentation 
of material that are important, intricate, and inaccessible. It appears that 
teachers have to be prepared to be initiated into the method by stages 
and that certain techniques are withheld until such times as the master 
teacher feels the initiate is ready. In addition, Bancroft (1972) suggests 
that teachers are expected to be skilled in acting, singing, and psycho¬ 
therapeutic techniques and that a Lozanov-taught teacher will spend 
three to six months training in these fields. 

The role of instructional materials 

Materials consist of direct support materials, primarily text and tape, 
and indirect support materials, including classroom fixtures and music. 

The text is organized around the ten units described earlier. The text¬ 
book should have emotional force, literary quality, and interesting char¬ 
acters. Language problems should be introduced in a way that does not 
worry or distract students from tbe content. “Traumatic themes and 
distasteful lexical material should be avoided” (Lozanov 1978: 278). 
Each unit should be governed by a single idea featuring a variety of 
subthemes, “the way it is in life” (p. 278). 

Although not language materials per se, the learning environment 
plays such a central role in Suggestopedia that the important elements 
of the environment need to be briefly enumerated. Tbe environment (the 
indirect support materials) comprises the appearance of the classroom 
(bright and cheery), the furniture (reclining chairs arranged in a circle), 
and the music (Baroque largo, selected for reasons discussed previously). 

Procedure 

As with other methods we have examined, there are variants both his¬ 
torical and individual in the actual conduct of Suggestopedia classes. 
Adaptations such as those we witnessed in Toronto by Jane Bancroft 
and her colleagues at Scarborough College, University of Toronto, showed 
a wide and diversified range of techniques unattested to in Lozanov’s 
writings. We have tried here to characterize a class as described in the 
Suggestopedia literature while pointing out where the actual classes we 
have observed varied considerably from the description. , 

Bancroft (1972) notes that the four-hour language class lias three 


distinct parts. The first part we might call an oral review section. Pre¬ 
viously learned material is used as the basis for discussion by the teacher 
and twelve students in the class. All participants sit in a circle in their 
specially designed chairs, and the discussion proceeds like a seminar. 
This session may involve what are called micro-studies and macro-stud¬ 
ies. In micro-studies specific attention is given to grammar, vocabulary, 
and precise questions and answers. A question from a micro-study might 
be, “What should one do in a hotel room if the bathroom taps are not 
working?” In the macro-studies, emphasis is on role playing and wider- 
ranging, innovative language constructions. “Describe to someone the 
Boyana church” (one of Bulgaria’s most well-known medieval churches) 
would be an example of a request for information from the macro¬ 
studies. 

In the second part of the class new material is presented and discussed. 
This consists of looking over a new dialogue and its native language 
translation and discussing any issues of grammar, vocabulary, or content 
that the teacher feels important or that students are curious about. 
Bancroft notes that this section is typically conducted in the target lan¬ 
guage, although student questions or comments will be in whatever 
language the student feels he or she can handle. Students are led to view 
the experience of dealing with the new material as interesting and un¬ 
demanding of any special effort or anxiety. The teacher’s attitude and 
authority is considered critical to preparing students for success in the 
learning to come. The pattern of learning and use is noted (i.e., fixation, 
reproduction, and new creative production), so that students will know 
what is expected. 

The third part - the seance or concert session - is the one by which 
Suggestopedia is best known. Since this constitutes the heart of the 
method, we will quote Lozanov as to how this session proceeds. 

At the beginning of the session, all conversation stops for a minute or two, 
.ind the teacher listens to the music coming from a tape-recorder. He waits 
and listens to several passages in order to enter into the mood of the music 
.md then begins to read or recite tbe new text, his voice modulated in har¬ 
mony with the musical phrases. The students follow the text in their text¬ 
books where each lesson is translated into the mother tongue. Between the 
lirst and second part of the concert, there are several minutes of solemn si¬ 
lence. In some cases, even longer pauses can be given to permit the students 
lo stir a little. Before the beginning of the second part of the concert, there 
are again several minutes of silence and some phrases of the music are heard 
,i|'..iin before the teacher begins to read the text. Now the students close their 
textbooks and listen to the teacher’s reading. At the end, the students silently 
leave the room. They are not tolil to do any homework on the lesson they 
have just bad except lor readittg it cursorily once before going to bed and 
a(r.itu beloic geltitig tip in the moiiiiug, (I.o/.auov 1^78: 272) 
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Conclusion 

Suggestopedia has probably received both the most enthusiastic and the 
most critical response of any of the so-called new methods. A rave review 
appeared in Parade magazine of March 12, 1978. Since Parade has a 
weekly circulation of some 30 million Americans, the story on Sugges¬ 
topedia probably constituted the single largest promotion of foreign 
language teaching ever. Suggestopedia also received a scathing review 
in the TESOL Quarterly, a journal of somewhat more restricted cir¬ 
culation than Parade (Scovel 1979). Having acknowledged that “there 
are techniques and procedures in Suggestopedy that may prove useful 
in a foreign language classroom,” Scovel notes that Lozanov is unequiv¬ 
ocally opposed to any eclectic use of the techniques outside of the full 
panoply of suggestopedic science. Of suggestopedic science Scovel com¬ 
ments, “If we have learnt anything at all in the seventies, it is that the 
art of language teaching will benefit very little from the pseudo-science 
of suggestology” (Scovel 1979: 265). 

Scovel takes special issue with Lozanov’s use (and misuse) of scholarly 
citations, termi'nological jargon, and experimental data and states that 
“a careful reading of [Suggestology and Outlines of Suggestopedy] re¬ 
veals that there is precious little in suggestology which is scientific” 
(1979: 257). And yet from Lozanov’s point of view, this air of science 
(rather than its substance) is what gives Suggestopedia its authority in 
the eyes of students and prepares them to expect success. Lozanov makes 
no bones about the fact that Suggestopedia is introduced to students in 
the context of a “suggestive-desuggestive ritual placebo- systems” (Loz¬ 
anov 1978: 267), and that one of the tasks of the suggestopedic leader 
is to determine which current ritual placebo system carries most au¬ 
thority with students. The ritual placebo system might be yoga, it might 
be hypnosis, it might be biofeedback, it might be experimental science. 
“Ritual placebo systems will change dramatically in accordance with 
the times. Their desuggestive-suggestive strength weakens with the years. 
New times create conditions for building up new desuggestive-suggestive 
ritual ‘placebo’ systems” (Lozanov 1978: 267). Just as doctors tell pa¬ 
tients that the placebo is a pill that will cure them, so teachers tell students 
that Suggestology is a science that will teach them. And Lozanov main¬ 
tains that placebos do both cure and teach when the patient or pupil 
credits them with the power to do so. 

Perhaps, then, it is not productive to futher belabor the science/non¬ 
science, data/double-talk issues and instead, as Bancroft and Stevick have 
done, try to identify and validate those techniques from Suggestopedia 
that appear effective and that harmonize with other successful techniques 
in the language teaching inventory. 
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11 Comparing and evaluating methods: 
some suggestions 


In the preceding chapters of this book we have examined the fundamental 
characteristics of eight language teaching proposals in terms of approach, 
design, and procedure. The use of a common model for the analysis of 
different teaching philosophies has enabled us to define elements that 
are common to all approaches and methods and to highlight areas where 
approaches and methods differ. We have seen that in some cases (e.g.. 
Communicative Language Teaching) teaching proposals have not nec¬ 
essarily led to a specific and well-defined method. In other cases (e.g.. 
Silent Way) there is much less room for interpretation, and explicit 
specifications may be given for classroom practices. 

One level of application of this model is in the comparison of methods. 
One might wish to know, for instance, if the procedures of two methods 
are likely to be compatible in the classroom or if two methods share a 
similar set of underlying theoretical assumptions. As an example, let us 
use the model to compare Total Physical Response (TPR) and Com¬ 
munity Language Learning (CLL). 

Comparing methods 

Superficially, Total Physical Response and Community Language Learn¬ 
ing seem antithetical. Comparing elements at the level of design, we find 
that TPR typically has a written syllabus with paced introduction of 
structures and vocabulary. CLL has no syllabus and operates out of 
what learners feel they need to know. In TPR, the teacher’s role is one 
of drill master, director, and motivator. In CLL, the teacher/knower is 
counselor, supporter, and facilitator. TPR learners are physically active 
and mobile. CLL learners are sedentary and in a fixed configuration. 
TPR assumes no particular relationship among learners and emphasi/xs 
the importance of individuals acting alone. CLL is rooted, as its title 
suggests, in a communal relationship between learners and teachers aci- 
ing supportively and in concert. At the level of procedure, we (iiul lha( 
TPR language practice is largely mechanical, with much emphasis on 
listening. CLL language practice is innovative, with emf^hasis on 
production. 

There are elements of common.ilily, however, whuh i .m be e.isily 


overlooked. In approach, both TPR and CLL see stress, defensiveness, 
and embarrassment as the major blocks to successful language learning. 
They both see the learners’ commitment, attention, and group partici¬ 
pation as central to overcoming these barriers. They both view the stages 
of adult language learning as recapitulations of the stages of childhood 
learning, and both CLL and TPR consider mediation, memory, and recall 
of linguistic elements to be central issues. TPR holds with CLL that 
learning is multimodal — that “more involvement must be provided the 
student than simply sitting in his seat and passively listening. He must 
be somatically or physiologically, as well as intellectually, engaged” 
(Curran 1976: 79). At the level of design, neither TPR nor CLL assumes 
method-specific materials, but both assume that materials can be locally 
produced as needed. 

Other points of comparison between approaches and methods emerge 
from the use of the present model of analysis. Although we have seen 
that all approaches and methods imply decisions about both the content 
of instruction and how content will be taught, methods and approaches 
differ in the emphasis and priority they give to content versus instruc¬ 
tional issues. For example, the Audiolingual Method and some of the 
versions of Communicative Language Teaching we have considered are 
all language teaching proposals that see content variables as crucial to 
successful language teaching. Each makes concrete proposals for a lan¬ 
guage syllabus, and the syllabus forms the basis for subsequently deter¬ 
mined instructional procedures. They differ in what they see as the 
essential components of a syllabus — since they derive from different 
views of the nature of language - but each sees a syllabus as a primary 
component of a language course. On the other hand, such methods as 
the Silent Way, Counseling-Learning, the Natural Approach, and Total 
I*hysical Response start not with language content but rather with a 
iheory of learning. Each is the outcome and application of a particular 
ihcory of language learning and an accompanying body of instructional 
ihcory. Content considerations are of secondary importance. 

but an approach or method is more than simply a set of instructional 
practices based on a particular view of language and language learning. 
Implicit in a method are the claims that (a) the method brings about 
cKcctive second or foreign language learning and (b) it will do so more 
cKiciently than other methods. But in order to assess the value or effec- 
iivcncss of methods, it is necessary to consider them in relation to a 
l.iiii’.iiage course or program having specific goals, objectives, and char- 
.11 (eristics. In the remainder of this chapter we will outline a basis for 
ev.iliialing the claims of methods by locating them within the broader 
loiitext ol language curriculum development. 
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Methods and language curriculum development 

From the perspective of language curriculum development, choice of 
teaching method is but one phase within a system of interrelated cur¬ 
riculum development activities. Choice of teaching approach or method, 
materials, and learning activities is usually made within the context of 
language program design and development. When the director of a lan¬ 
guage school or institution announces to the staff that an incoming client 
group will consist of forty-five Japanese businessmen requiring a six- 
week intensive course in spoken English, the teachers will not leap to 
their feet and exclaim “Let’s use Silent Way!” or “Let’s use Total Physical 
Response!” Questions of immediate concern will focus on who the learn¬ 
ers are, what their current level of language proficiency is, what sort of 
communicative needs they have, the circumstances in which they will 
be using English in the future, and so on. Answers to such questions 
must be made before program objectives can be established and before 
choice of syllabus, method, or teaching materials can be made. Such 
information provides the basis for language curriculum development. 
Curriculum development requires needs analysis, development of goals 
and objectives, selection of teaching and learning activities, and evalu¬ 
ation of the outcomes of the language program. Let us consider each of 
these briefly (for a fuller discussion see Richards 1984). 

NEEDS ANALYSIS 

Needs analysis is concerned with identifying general and specific lan¬ 
guage needs that can be addressed in developing goals, objectives, and 
content in a language program. Needs analysis may focus either on the 
general parameters of a language program (e.g., by obtaining data on 
who the learners are, their present level of language proficiency, teacher 
and learner goals and expectations, the teacher’s teaching skills and level 
of proficiency in the target language, constraints of time and budget, 
available instructional resources, as well as societal expectations) or on 
a specific need, such as the kind of listening comprehension training 
needed for foreign students attending graduate seminars in biology. Needs 
analysis focuses on what the learner’s present level of proficiency is and 
on what the learner will be required to use the language for on com¬ 
pletion of the program. Its aim is to identify the type of language skills 
and level of language proficiency the program should aim to deliver. 
Needs analysis acknowledges that the goals ol learners vary and miisi 
be determined before decisions about content and method c;wi be maile. 
This contrasts with the assumption imilerlying many methods, n.imely. 
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that the needs and goals of learners are identical, that what they need 
is simply “language,” and that Method X is the best way to teach it. 

FORMULATION OF OBJECTIVES 

Information obtained from needs analysis is used in developing, select¬ 
ing, or revising program objectives. Objectives detail the goals of a 
language program. They identify the kind and level of language profi¬ 
ciency the learner will attain in the program (if the program is successful). 
Sometimes program objectives may be stated in terms of a proficiency 
level in a particular skill area or in the form of behavioral objectives 
(descriptions of the behaviors or kinds of performance the learners will 
be able to demonstrate on completion of the program, the conditions 
under which such performance will be expected to occur, and the criteria 
used to assess successful performance). The American Council on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages has developed provisional proficiency 
guidelines for use in planning foreign language programs - “a series of 
descriptions of proficiency levels for speaking, listening, reading, writing, 
and culture in a foreign language. These guidelines represent a graduated 
sequence of steps that can be used to structure a foreign-language pro¬ 
gram” (Liskin-Gasparro 1984: 11). 

Decisions about program goals and objectives, whether expressed in 
terms of behavioral objectives, proficiency levels, or some other form, 
are essential in language program design. Without clear statements of 
objectives, questions of content, teaching and learning activities and 
experiences, materials, and evaluation cannot be systematically ad¬ 
dressed. In cases where a specific method is being considered for use in 
a language program, it is necessary for the program planner to know 
what the objectives of the method are and the kinds of language pro¬ 
ficiencies it seeks to develop. The program planner can then compare 
the degree of fit between the method and the program goals. Flowever, 
methods typically fail to describe explicitly the objectives they are de¬ 
signed to attain, leaving teachers and learners to try to infer objectives 
from the materials and classroom activities themselves. 

Sia.ECn iON OF TEACHING AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

()ncc decisions have been made about the kinds and levels of language 
proficiency the program is designed to bring about, teaching and learning 
.Ktivities can be chosen. Classroom activities and materials are hence 
•ucoimiable to goals and objectives and are selected according to how 
well they aihlress the mulcrlying linguistic skills and processes learners 
will need in onler to attain the objectives of the program, that is, to 
aei|nire specified skills and behaviors or to attain a particular level of 
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language proficiency. At this phase in language curriculum development, 
teachers and program developers first select different kinds of tasks, 
activities, and learning experiences, the effectiveness of which they then 
test in meeting program goals. This activity is often referred to as the 
domain of methodology in language teaching. It involves experimen¬ 
tation, informed by the current state of the art in second language learn¬ 
ing theory, and research into the teaching and learning of reading, writing, 
listening, speaking. Curriculum developers typically proceed with cau¬ 
tion, since there is a great deal that is unknown about second language 
acquisition and little justification for uncritical adoption of rigid proposals. 

At this phase in curriculum development, choice of a particular method 
can be justified only when it is clear that there is a close degree of fit 
between the program goals and objectives and the objectives of the 
method. Information concerning the kinds of gains in language profi¬ 
ciency that the method has been shown to bring about in similar cir¬ 
cumstances would also be needed here, if available. When a close degree 
of fit between method and program objectives is lacking, a choice can 
be made through “informed eclecticism.” By this we mean that various 
design features and procedures are selected, perhaps drawn from dif¬ 
ferent methods, that can be shown to relate explicitly to program ob¬ 
jectives. Most language teaching programs operate from a basis of 
informed eclecticism rather than by attempting to rigidly implement a 
specific method. A policy of uninformed eclecticism (which is how the 
term eclectic or eclectic method is often used), on the other hand, would 
be where techniques, activities, and features from different methods are 
selected without explicit reference to program objectives. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation refers to procedures for gathering data on the dynamics, 
effectiveness, acceptability, and efficiency of a language program for the 
purposes of decision making. Basically, evaluation addresses whether 
the goals and objectives of a language program are being attained, that 
is, whether the program is effective (in absolute terms). In cases where 
a choice must be made between two possible program options geareil 
to the same objectives, a secondary focus may be on the relative effec¬ 
tiveness of the program. In addition, evaluation may be concerned with 
how teachers, learners, and materials interact in classrooms, and liow 
teachers and learners perceive the program’s goals, materials, and learn* 
ing experiences. The relatively short life span of most language teaching 
methods and the absence of a systematic approach lo language program 
development in many language teaching instilntions is largujy atiribnl 
able to inadec|nate allowance lor program evaluation in the planning 
process. In the absence ol a snbst.mlial dai.ib.ise miottnmg decisiomi 
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higure 11.1 Language curriculum development processes 

about how effective a language program is or how its results are achieved, 
chance and fashion alone often determine program adoption and ad¬ 
aptation. Consequently much has been written about the design of lan¬ 
guage teaching courses, methods, syllabuses, and materials, but little has 
been published about the impact on learners of programs, approaches, 
methods, instructional strategies, and materials. The relationship of the 
dilierent components of language curriculum development are sum¬ 
marized in Figure 11.1. In order to illustrate relevant issues in the eval¬ 
uation of methods, we will outline the different dimensions of evaluation 
ili.it could be applied to the approaches and methods we have discussed 
III ihis book. 


Evaluating methods 

II .idc(|nalc' evaluation data were available about the methods we have 
an.ilyzetl, we conlil expect to (ind answers to such general questions as 
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What aspects of language proficiency does the method address? 

With what kinds of learners (children, adults, etc.) is the method most 
effective? 

Is the method most effective with elementary, intermediate, or advanced 
learners? 

What kind of training is required of teachers? 

Under what circumstances does the method work best? (E.g., has it been 
found to be effeaive with learners from different cultural backgrounds?) 

How have teachers and students responded to the method? 

How does the method compare with other methods (e.g., when used to attain 
a specified type of competency)? 

Do teachers using the method use it in a uniform manner? 

Answers to questions like these would enable decisions to be made about 
the relevance of specific methods to particular kinds of language pro¬ 
grams. In order to answer these kinds of questions we look to four kinds 
of data: descriptive data, observational data, effectiveness data, and 
comparative data. Let us consider each of these in turn. 

Descriptive data 

Descriptive data are objective (as far as possible) descriptions and ac¬ 
counts, usually by teachers, of specific procedures used in teaching ac¬ 
cording to a particular method. They may take the form of amplified 
records of lesson plans, with detailed comments on the exact steps fol¬ 
lowed. Evaluation specialists sometimes refer to these as “thick descrip¬ 
tions,” by which is meant “literal description of the activity being 
evaluated, the circumstances under which it is used, the characteristics 
of the people involved in it, the nature of the community in which it is 
located, and the like” (Cuba and Lincoln 1981: 119). David Cohen 
refers to the use of such descriptions in foreign language teaching as 

detailed first person description ... that fixes vivid perceptions in time and 
prevents their deterioration into TEFL folklore and even myth. Such a history 
of a teaching year is of applied value both pedagogically in the language 
classroom and in terms of an ordered system of guided curriculum develop¬ 
ment. It provides a reliable “organizational memory” and, over time, be¬ 
comes the framework for an integrative longitudinal analysis of student 
cohorts as they move from level to level within the ability streams of an on- 
going English language program. (Cohen 1984: 30) 

Sylvia Ashton-Warner’s book Teacher exemplifies many of the charat 
teristics of “thick description.” Here is part of her commentary on the 
use of key vocabulary in teaching reading. ^ 

The words, which I write on large lough cards and give lo ihe ihihlren lo 
read, prove to be one look wor.K il they are .uuiralely enough ihosen. And 
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they are plain enough in conversation. It’s the conversation that has to be 
got. However, if it can’t be, I find that whatever a child chooses to make in 
the creative period may quite likely be such a word. But if the vocabulary of 
a child is still inaccessible, one can always begin him on the general Key Vo¬ 
cabulary, common to any child in any race, a set of words bound up with 
security that experiments, and later on their creative writing, show to be or¬ 
ganically associated with the inner world: “Mommy,” “Daddy,” “kiss,” 
“frightened,” “ghost.” 

“Mohi,” I ask a new five, an undisciplined Maori, “what word do you 
want?” 

“Jet!” 

I smile and write it on a strong little card and give it to him. “What is it 
again?” 

“Jet!” 

“You can bring it back in the morning. What do you want. Gay?” 

Gay is the classic overdisciplined bullied victim of the respectable mother. 

“House,” she whispers. So 1 write that, too, and give it into her eager 
hand. 

“What do you want. Seven?” Seven is a violent Maori. 

“Bomb! Bomb! 1 want bomb!” 

So Seven gets his word “bomb” and challenges anyone to take it from him. 

And so on through the rest of them. They ask for a new word each morn¬ 
ing and never have I to repeat to them what it is. And if you saw the condi¬ 
tion of these tough little cards the next morning you’d know why they need 
to be of tough cardboard or heavy drawing paper rather than thin paper. 

(Ashton-Warner 1965: 32-3) 

We have found that for most of the approaches and methods we have 
reviewed, there is a lack of detailed description. Most methods exist 
primarily as proposals, and we have no way of knowing how they are 
typically implemented by teachers. The protocols in the procedure sec¬ 
tion of each chapter represent an attempt to provide at least partial 
ilescriptions of how methods are used in the classroom. 

Observational data 

(Ibservational data refer to recorded observations of methods as they 
are being taught. Such data can be used to evaluate whether the method 
.IS it is implemented actually conforms to its underlying philosophy or 
.ipproach. The observer is typically not the teacher, but a trained observer 
with a note pad, tape recorder, video equipment, or some other means 
III (..ipliiring the moment-to-moment behaviors of teachers and learners 
III the classroom. Gathering observational data is much more prob- 
Irmaiical than obtaining descriptive data, but ultimately more essential, 
Mikc It provides a more accurate record of what actually occurred, 
lelyiiig as il does on an outsider’s ob.servations rather than on what the 
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teacher thought occurred or should occur. Classroom observation studies 
are a well-established and reasonably noncontroversial part of educa¬ 
tional reporting in other fields, and we should expect reports in language 
teaching to be equivalent in quality to those in general education. Studies 
carried out in L2 classrooms in recent years have highlighted the potential 
contribution of observational studies to method evaluation. 

Long and Sato (1984), for example, looked at language use in classes 
taught by teachers trained in “communicative” methodology and com¬ 
pared it with the language of real communication outside of classrooms 
(native speakers addressing nonnatives of the same level of proficiency 
as the classroom learners). They found the type of language used by the 
“communicative” teachers to be very different from the language of 
natural communication outside the classroom. The teachers’ language 
shared many of the features of the mechanical question-and-answer drills 
characteristic of audiolingual classrooms. Such studies emphasize the 
need for empirical study of the classroom processes (i.e., the types of 
interactions between learners and learners, learners and teachers, learn¬ 
ers and materials) as well as the classroom discourse (i.e., the types of 
utterances, question-and-answer exchanges, turn taking, feedback, and 
so on) that characterize methods as they are actually used in the class¬ 
room, as opposed to how they are described by writers on methods. 
Observed differences between methods at the level of classroom proc¬ 
esses and classroom discourse may be less marked than differences at 
the descriptive or theoretical level. 

Swaffar, Arens, and Morgan (1982), for example, conducted a study 
of differences between what they termed rationalist and empiricist ap¬ 
proaches to foreign language instruction. By a rationalist approach they 
refer to process-oriented approaches in which language learning is seen 
as an interrelated whole, where language learning is a function of com¬ 
prehension preceding production, and where it involves critical thinking 
and the desire to communicate. Empiricist approaches focus on the four 
discrete language skills. Would such differences be reflected in differences 
in classroom practices? 

One consistent problem is whether or not teachers involved in presenting 
materials created for a particular method are actually reflecting the underly¬ 
ing philosophies of these methods in their classroom practices. (Swaffar et al. 
1982:25) 

Swaffar et al. found that many of the distinctions used to contrast meth¬ 
ods, particularly those based on classroom activities, did not exist in 
actual practice. ^ 

Methodological labels assigned to teaching activities are, in themselves, not 
informative, because they refer to a pool of classroom praiines which are 
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used uniformly. The differences among major methodologies are to be found 
in the ordered hierarchy, the priorities assigned to tasks. (1982: 31) 

The implications of these findings for the study of methods are pro¬ 
found. They suggest that differences among methods of the kind high¬ 
lighted in the present analysis need to be complemented by observational 
studies of methods as they are implemented in classrooms. For example, 
what kinds of techniques and strategies do teachers operating with dif¬ 
ferent methods use for such tasks as clarifying meanings of words, elic¬ 
iting repetition, giving feedback, correcting errors, giving directions, and 
controlling learner behavior? What patterns of turn taking are observed? 
What is the nature of teacher and learner discourse, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, and how do these, as well as the other features noted 
here, vary according to level? We know a great deal about methods and 
approaches at the level of philosophy and belief, that is, in terms of how 
the advocates of a particular method believe a method or technique 
should be used; but few data are available on what actually happens to 
methods when teachers use them in the classroom. It is no exaggeration 
to say that in reality, there is virtually no literature on the Natural 
Approach, Communicative Language Teaching, the Silent Way, and so 
on; what we have is a number of books and articles on the theory of 
these methods and approaches, but almost nothing on how such theory 
is reflected in actual classroom practices and processes. Hence the crucial 
question is. Do methods really exist in terms of classroom practices, or 
do teachers, when using methods, in fact transform them into more 
complex but less distinctive patterns of classroom processes? 

Effectiveness data 

The third kind of information needed is data on the extent to which 
jiarticular methods have been found to be effective. What is needed 
minimally for specific methods is (1) documented studies of instances 
where a method has been used with reference to a specific set of objectives 
and (2) reliable and valid measures of gains in proficiency made by 
learners relative to the objectives. Our profession will indicate its ma¬ 
turity by means of the candor with which we are able to design, carry 
out, and report measures of effectiveness in something like normal teach¬ 
ing circumstances. The need to provide such data is considered norma^ 
III most other areas of educational planning, but data of this kind are 
virtually noiicxistant in the literature on language teaching methods. It 
IS surely not too much to dctnniul of method promoters documentation 
ol mstaiices where Ntiuleiits have made gains in proficiency from being 
taught according to a particular approach or method. To demonstrate 
this, It ts iieiessary not only to lompare pretest and posttest results (anil 
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state clearly what is being tested) but to show that the results were 
achieved as a result of method rather than despite it. 

The St. Lambert French immersion program in Canada offers perhaps 
the closest one can come to a model evaluation study of this kind. In 
that project, a reasonably large number of students have been followed 
longitudinally over a six-year period, and their language progress and 
language attitudes have been measured against the standard of cohort 
groups of monolingual French and monolingual English students. An 
outline of the domains of the evaluation and summary statements of 
results in four of the domains will suffice to suggest the findings: 

The evaluation covered seven separate domains: 

1. English language arts. 

2. French language arts. 

3. French-and-English-speaking skills. 

4. French phonology. 

5. Achievement in content subjects. 

6. Intelligence. 

7. Attitudes toward French Canadians, English Canadians, European French, 
and self. 

In the area of English Language Arts (as measured by the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests and the Peabody Vocabulary Test), the students in 
the experimental class performed as well as their English peers who had 
been educated in their native language. 

In the area of French Language Arts, the bilingual students when 
compared with native French-speaking students are somewhat behind 
in vocabulary knowledge; write compositions in French which, although 
they contain no more grammatical errors, are less rich in content; and 
score at approximately the 60th percentile on a test of French achievement. 

When asked to tell in English about a film they had been shown, the 
bilingual students performed similarly to their English instructed 
counterparts on all measures taken which included the number of episodes, 
details, and inferences recounted, as well as the number of false starts, 
grammatical self-corrections, and content self-corrections made. When 
asked to tell in French about the film, the bilingual students made more 
grammatical and content self-corrections than native French students 
but otherwise performed similarly to them. 

A number of phonological traits not characteristic of French native 
speakers were noted in the .speech of many of the bilingual children. _ 
They included the diphthongization of the mid-vowels, tin* aspiration | 
of voiceless stops, and inappropriate placing of stress on the first syllable. !■ 
(.Swain aiul barik 1‘>7S: 33) |i 

t 
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Comparative data 

The most difficult kind of data to provide is that which offers evidence 
that one method is more effective than another in attaining program 
objectives. St. Pierre (1979) describes the conventional method for such 
evaluations: 

Both experimental and quasi-experimental evaluations exhibit many of the 
same ideal characteristics. Program goals subject to evaluation are selected, 
success criteria are stated, measures are selected/constructed, an evaluation 
design is developed, treatment and comparison groups are formed, data are 
collected and analyzed, conclusions about the effectiveness of the program 
are drawn, and a report is written. (St. Pierre 1979: 29) 

However, the history of attempts at method comparisons should be kept 
in mind. Since the 1950s a number of ambitious attempts have been 
made at testing the comparative effectiveness of methods. Most often, 
researchers have been unable to demonstrate the effectiveness of specific 
methods. For example, a major large-scale investigation of the Audi- 
olingual Method (Smith 1970), like other methods studies before it, 
failed to demonstrate that the Audiolingual Method had any significant 
impact on improvement of language learning. As Kennedy observes. 

The repeatedly ambiguous results of these and other attempts to demonstrate 
experimentally the superiority of one or another foreign language teaching 
method suggest, it would seem, not only that it is extremely difficult to com¬ 
pare methods experimentally, but, more important, that methodology may 
not be the critical variable in successful foreign language teaching. (Kennedy 
1973: 68) 

Critics of the conventional model have noted that “not all sciences are 
experimental; not all aspire to be. An approach to evaluation that stresses 
the experimental test of causes is not ipso facto a more scientific ap¬ 
proach” (Glass and Ellett 1980: 223). 

One way to minimize the difficulties of large-scale comparative method 
evaluations is through studies that are much more restricted in scope. 
An example of an evaluation of this kind is a study by Wagner and 
I'ilwey (1983). The method they examined was derived from Sugges- 
lopetlia (Lozanov 1978) and Superlearning (Ostrander, Schroeder, and 
Ostrander 1979). Advocates of Superlearning claim that learners can 
Ic.irn 2,000 lexical items in twenty-three hours by studying just three 
hours a day. Wagner and Tilney designed a study to evaluate these 
1 1.inns. In their study, twenty-one subjects were randomly assigned to 
one ol three experimental treatments or modes of vocabulary presen- 
i.iiiun. Fhe experimental group received German language training with 
Snperlearning methodology. A second group received the same Super- 
le.irning methodology but without the u.se of Baroque music — the use 
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of which is a key feature of Lozanov’s method. A third group received 
language training in the classroom and served as a no-contact control 
group. Levels of vocabulary learning in each group were compared. The 
results revealed no significant improvement across the five-week exper¬ 
imental period. When modes of presentation were compared, those sub¬ 
jects taught by a traditional classroom method learned significantly more 
vocabulary than those taught according to Superlearning principles. Al¬ 
though this study contained a very limited number of subjects, it suggests 
how specific claims of a method can be tested before a commitment is 
made to implementation on a wider scale. 

None of the four levels of evaluation we have described here can be 
considered sufficient in itself. Descriptive data often lack reliability; they 
record impressions and recollections rather than facts. Observational 
data record processes and interactions but do not enable us to determine 
how these affect learning outcomes. Effectiveness data record results, 
but do not always tell us how or why these results were brought about. 
Comparative data likewise compare outcomes, but fail to take account 
of processes and actual classroom behaviors. The need for an integrated 
approach to evaluation is consequently stressed: 

1. Evaluation... can be seen as a continuing part of management rather than 
as a short-term consulting contract. 2. The evaluator, instead of running 
alongside the train making notes through the windows, can board the train 
and influence the engineer, the conductor and the passengers. 3. The evalua¬ 
tor need not limit his concerns to objectives stated in advance; instead he can 
also function as a naturalistic observer whose enquiries grow out of his ob¬ 
servations. 4. The evaluator should not concentrate on outcomes; ultimately 
it may prove more profitable to study just what was delivered and how peo¬ 
ple interacted during the treatment process. 5. The evaluator should recog¬ 
nize (and act upon the recognition) that systems are rarely influenced by 
reports in the mail. (Ross and Cronbach 1976: 18) 

Unfortunately, evaluation data of any kind are all too rare in the vast 
promotional literature on methods. Too often, techniques and instruc¬ 
tional philosophies are advocated from a philosophical or theoretical 
stance rather than on the basis of any form of evidence. Hence, despite 
the amount that has been written about methods and teaching tech¬ 
niques, serious study of methods, either in terms of curriculum devel¬ 
opment practice or as classroom processes, has hardly begun. Few method 
writers locate methods within curriculum development, that is, within 
an integrated set of processes that involve systematic data gathering, 
planning, experimentation, and evaluation. A method proposal is typ¬ 
ically a rationale for techniques of presentation and practice of kinguage 
items. Seldom is it accompanied by an examination ol outcomes or 
classroom processes. Language tciu hing has evolved .i lonsiiler.ible body 
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of educational techniques, and the quest for the ideal method is part of 
this tradition. The adoption of an integrated and systematic approach 
to language curriculum processes underscores the limitations of such a 
quest and emphasizes the need to develop a more rigorous basis for our 
educational practice. 
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